











Did You 
Know That = 


JERRY VOORHIS, an AFI 
member -at-large, is a United 
States Congressman from Cali- 
fornia. 


FRANCES COMFORT of Local 
231, Detroit, Michigan, was a 
candidate for membership on the 
State Board of Education. In a 
state-wide election she was de- 
feated by only 6,000 votes. 


ARTHUR ELDER, vice - presi- 
dent of the AFT, is 


of the taxation committee of the 


chairman 


Michigan Federation of Labor. 
GEORGE 8S. COUNTS, AF 
president, was a candidate from 
the borough of Manhattan tor 
the City Council of New York, 
last month, In an election based 
on proportional representation he 
polled 17,019 votes. 


JOHN M. FEWKES, AFT vice- 
president, is a member of the 
vocational committee of the IIli- 
nois Federation of Labor. 

E. W. McFARLAND, Local 231, 
Detroit, was a candidate for state 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Michigan. 

FLOYD C, GATES, president ot 
$82, 


Virginia, was a 


Local Parkersburg, West 
candidate for 
the West Virginia Legislature. 
WALTER BERGMAN, a former 
vice-president of the AFT, was 
a candidate for membership on 
the Board of Education in High- 
land Park, Michigan, 


EMERSON FISHBAUGH, pres- 
ident of Local 411, Newark, 
Ohio, is president of the Central 
Labor Council of that city. 


ALLIE B. MANN, a 
AFT vice-president, is secretary- 
treasurer of the Georgia Federa- 


former 


tion of Labor. 


(Wouldn’t you like your local 
mentioned in this column? Send 
notices of the achievements and 
activities of members to 
George T. Guernsey, “American 
Teacher,’ 506 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois). 
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Teachers Union in Action 


58] INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—In 

a resolution amending salary 
schedules for the school veal of 
1941-1942, the Indianapolis Board 
of School included 
provisos which made salary increases 


According to the 


Commissioners 


subject to ratings 
new ruling a teacher with a degree 
must have a rating of good or better 


in order to receive an increase in 


salary ; and a teacher without a de- 
gree who is receiving less than a 
limit of $180 per month, must 


have a rating of superior or honor, 
or be able to show fifteen hours of 
college credit earned since 1958, to 
be eligible for an increase 
Last spring the Teachers Union 
made a careful study of the In- 
dianapolis ratins plar The conclu- 
sit vas reached that tl I ) 5 
ot iterestec n deftendin ft 
cient teache that certain safe 
guards need to mad 1 part of 
the rating plan for the protectior 
of all teachers 
In accordance with this de- 
cision the Teachers Union has 
submitted to the board and the 
superintendent a request that 
the teachers be given copies of 
their ratings, that each teacher 
who is rated less than good be 
given a statement in writing of 
the reasons with specific sugges- 
tions for improvement, and that 
each teacher who is rated less 
than good be given one year 
in which to improve before 
salary inc’ ases are withheld or 
other penalties applied. 
The Union believes that the above 
recommendations are fair If a 


teachers techniques and practices 


are so poor as to warrant the with- 
holding of salary increases, then the 
matter is important enough that it 
should be set down in writing so 
that there can be no misunderstand- 


More- 


supervisors 


ing and no misinterpretation 
over, the principals or 
who find it necessary to rate teach- 
ers down, should have the ability to 
defend their positions in the open 
light of 


and in the modern and 


accepted educational practice. If 
this is done, then it is up to the 
teachers to make the necessary ad- 


justrnents; and the teachers should 


be given a reasonable length of time 
to do this 

To stimulate good teaching is the 
reason whic h has been given for the 
rating 


incorporation of the pro- 


Vision into the salary schedule In 


view of this the Union is confident 
the Board of School Commissioners 
will give serious consideration to 


the safe guards which the Union 


has recommende d 


Organized labor has been loval 
in its support of the AFT. The 
Union's petition to change the 
method of rating teachers was 
concurred in by the Indianapolis 
Central Labor Union; and the 
Indiana State Federation of La- 
bor at its annual convention 

opposing 


teachers’ 


adopted a_ resolution 


the practice of using 
ratings as a basis for determin- 


ing teachers’ salaries. 


* * * 


LOUISVILLE, KY The 
Reataahe 


State Federation 
of Labor approved 
lution 
the Louisville 


ers. The resolution called for: 


a six-point reso- 


presented bi 


delegates from 


Federation of Teach- 


1. Maintenance and improve- 
ment of the teachers’ retirement 
law with restoration to Louisville 
teachers of any benefits deprived 


them by court action. 


2. Indorsement of a proposed 
constitutional amendment to 
equalize educational opportuni- 
ties in the poorer counties 
through additional state aid. 

3. Increase of the $12-per- 
capita state public school grants, 

t. An adequate teacher ten- 
ure law. 

5. Adequate state support for 
the University of Kentucky and 
state colleges for Negroes. 

6. Increased municipal sup 
port for the University of Louis- 


ville. 


Federation of 


resolu- 


In the past the 


Labor has often approved 


tions supporting education but they 
were frequently too general to im- 


plement support of current meéas- 


ures. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Cost of Living Up: Waukegan 
Local Wins $11,000 Increase 
THE WAUKEGAN, 
School Board by a unanimous vote has approved 
of $11,000 in 


Illinois, Township High 


the payment bonuses to school 


employees. Engineers, maintenance men, and 


janitors will receive $50 
1941, 
the close of the school year, June, 1942. Teachers 


and other employees will be paid a bonus of $100. 


one half to be paid 


before Christmas. and the remainder at 


DECEMBER, 194! 
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The Executive Committee of the Lake County 


Federation of Teachers, Local 504. discussed 


the possibility of such a move with Superintend- 
ent John W 


ter was taken to the board. members of 


Thalman early this fall. The mat- 
which. 
appreciating the drop in real income of the 


teachers due to the rising cost of living. were 


willing to grant the bonuses. 

Local 504 is now turning its attention to grade 
school teachers, who make up over half of its 
membership and whose financial situation is be- 


The Lake County 


feels hopeful that with the combined resources 


coming serious. Federation 
of the AFT and other community agencies some 
feasible solution to common problems will be 


effected. 


“American Teacher” Format 

Explained; Needs Discussed 

IN ANSWER to a number of queries on the 
change in format of the AMERICAN TEACHER we 
should like to explain that the budget for the 
magazine for 1941-1942 was set at the post con- 
vention meeting of the Executive Council at 
$15,500. This 


for last year of $21,461.12. Paper and printing 


sum compares to an allocation 
costs have so greatly increased during recent 
months that only five or six issues of a mag- 
azine similar to that published by us last year 
could be financed under the present budget. By 
Board 
hopes to publish eight issues of the AMERICAN 
TEACHER during the current year. 


adopting the new format the Editorial 













The new format and the shift to more com- 
plete reports of Teacher Union activities and 
accomplishments require greater co - operation 
from AFT members. Accurate, well written 
articles, timely photographs, and classroom 
sketches are No. 1 needs of the AMERICAN 
TEACHER. 

The editor will appreciate letters from readers 
expressing their opinions of the magazine, its 
new format, and the shift in emphases. Extra 
copies of each issue are available to locals in 
limited quantities to distribute for organization- 


al purposes. 


Board Denounces “Party Line” 
Followers As Unfit for Teaching 


THE FOLLOWING EXCERPT from 
“Concerning 50,000 Young People,” the current 
report of the New York City Board of Higher 
Education, may help college teachers place the 
alleged dangers about which they have heard 
so much in better perspective. 

“The present situation is difficult but clari- 
fication of the function of the teacher should 
result from the ferment of discussion aroused. 
Mere affiliation with a political party is not 
the issue. Conduct and acts, not opinions, are 
the basis upon which board action is predicated. 
The evidence presented at the trials demon- 
strated that these acts included false testimony, 
anonymous publication of false and scurrilous 
material for which responsibility was avoided 
by means of its anonymity, membership in a 
Communist party unit hedged about by secrecy 
and concealment, and activities which carried 
out party discipline and orders without regard 
to the interests of the college. 

“This is a case of not being able to serve 
two masters—namely, the ‘party line’ and the 
truth-secking aim of intellectual life at the 
college level. In a public college no less than 
in a private one, truly free and earnest studies 
of controversial matters can proceed freely if 
the teacher has an open mind, a capacity to 
see and to set forth divergent points of view, 
a zeal for new knowledge and fuller wiscom. 
The role of the college as social critic, impartial 
in its presentations, should not be threatened 
and is not. Rather are the legitimate claims 
of the teacher for freedom of inquiry and free- 


dom of utterance reaffirmed. In this freedom 

























the teacher accepts a trust to present before 
the impressionable youth in his charge the evi- 
dence on every side of a question. Thus will 
he bring his students to think, not as he thinks, 


but for themselves.” 


AFL, CIO Labor Bodies Back 


Kenosha Manager in Strike 


SO MUCH misinformation has appeared 
concerning the strike of city employees in Ken- 
osha, Wisconsin, against the administration of 
City Manager LeRoy Wolfe that we feel im- 
pelled to correct a few statements, 

City Manager Wolfe, a former member of 
the AFT, was appointed this fall as the result 
of wide support by organized labor. The strike 
of several hundred city employees occurred No- 
vember 26, following the dismissal of six 
workers, which the city administration said, 
was for economy reasons. Spokesmen for the 
strikers, members of the Local 71, American 
Federation of State, 


Workers, demanded removal of the city mana- 


Municipal 


County and 
ger, reinstatement of dismissed workers, and 
union recognition, 

What most newspapers failed to report was 
that the stand taken by City Manager Wolfe 
had the backing of organized labor which helped 
to elect him. Following a special meeting at- 
tended by the striking 
workers and City Manager Wolfe, the executive 
boards of the Kenosha Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil and the Kenosha CIO 


Council, issued a joint statement. The state- 


representatives of 


Industrial Union 


ment said in part: 


“After reviewing all of the facts that were 
presented to us at this meeting it is our 
considerate opinion that all employees with 
the exception of those involved in the pres- 
ent controversy return to their jobs and 
submit this dispute to the proper govern- 


mental body, namely the city council.” 


As an interesting sidelight in the dispute, the 
Kenosha 


newspapers, has indorsed the striking group, 


Education Association, according to 


and again has lined up against the great body 
of organized labor in the city. 

Our only desire is that teachers reserve final 
judgment in this controversy until all the facts 
become known. 
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and Social Planning 
Floyd W. Reeves 


THE RECENT GROWTH in our conception 
of the social function of education is encourag- 
ing. For too long the justification for education 
was the handing down of the accumulated wis- 
dom of the ages. The conservation of human 
experience is important, but education has addi- 
tional functions that need attention. It was a 
step forward when education set as its goal 
preparation for living, and still another step 
forward when it was recognized as a part 
of living. These are relatively recent aims; 
they are still overlooked in many quarters. But 
it is now generally recognized, at least in theory, 
that a well rounded education requires knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes that enable one to 
make a satisfactory adjustment to life and to 
earn a living. 

The evolution of our philosophy of education 
has not stopped at this point. Many among us 
are not satisfied that education should merely 
prepare young people for the world as it exists; 
we know that education must contribute to the 
making of a better world. The world does 
change, and the direction of its change, to some 
extent at least, can be controlled. Education 
should be an instrument for helping change the 
world of tomorrow along those lines that reason 
and intelligence show to be desirable. In its 
broadest sense, education is more than formal- 
ized schooling; it is the combined influence 
exerted by all the educational agencies of our 
culture. Education is the institutionalized effort 
of society to direct the course of the future, to 
help plan the world of tomorrow, by the use of 
intelligence and will. It is this newer and 
broader conception of education which concerns 


social and economic planning. 


PLANNING FOR MATERIAL AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE. The primary task of social and 
economic planning deals with basic needs of 
people. These include food, clothing, housing, 


——$$__. 


Address delivered before the Institute on Education for 
the National Emergency and After, Stanford University, July 
19, 1941. 
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Edueation for Economic 





medical care, education, employment, and 
recreation. I do not mean to reduce human 
life to a mere composite of material, social, and 
individual necessities. People have spiritual 
needs as well—needs of major importance. But 
such needs are unmeasurable, and in a different 
category from the standpoint of planning. 
People also benefit from and desire to have 
many minor material conveniences that can 
contribute much to a full and satisfying life. 
But the seven needs named are fundamental. 
It is as axiomatic that our first goal in planning 
for the kind of world in which we wish to live 
is to get these necessities of life for all. 

Two facts stand out in connection with. these 
seven basic human needs. First, if we use our 
resources we have ample means with which 
to satisfy these needs. Second, we have never 
done so. Why have we not used our resources? 
Because of inadequate planning. We have not 
had a planning economy. We have only 
scratched the surface of broad scale planning 
for the effective utilization of our great re- 
sources. It is true that we have made some 
notable beginnings in recent years, but on a 
long view our history must sadly be character- 
ized as one of wasteful exploitation of our 
resources, both material and human. We have 
never had a program of even local or regional 
scope which aimed at bringing to everyone the 
necessities of life, 


PRESENT PLANNING FOR DEFENSE AND 
ITS EFFECT ON FUTURE PLANNING 
AND ON MORALE. Today, a new and compel- 
ling factor has been injected into this situation. 
We face the necessity of mobilizing our whole 
strength as the price of national survival. 
Social and economic planning for defense has 
been thrust upon us on a grand scale. This 
planning lacks some of the broad objectives 
that we should like it to have. It will not de 
at least not 





upon an economy of abundance 
directly or immediately. Its aim is to produce 








in the shortest possible time the greatest possible 
amount of goods and services necessary for 
But we have no alternative. This 
throw 


waging war. 
aim we must accept and, accepting it, 
ourselves wholeheartedly into the task of per- 
fecting the mechanism through which it may 
be achieved. 
The situation, 
compensations. 


however, is not altogether 


without some Experience in 
social and economic planning on a large scale 
will be ours in the months that lie ahead. That 
should be a permanent gain. When the present 
emergency is past—one year, five years, ten 
years hence, whenever it may be, and that day 
must come, since all wars end—we shall find 
ourselves in greater danger still, in danger of 
collapse. But we shall also be on the threshold 
of an opportunity. We may give new direction 
to the energy and determination with which 
we have met the present crisis. We may apply 
the same degree of energy and determination 
to the even greater task of assuring all our 
people the, full life which our large material 
resources make possible. 

I am not suggesting a moratorium on efforts 
It should be kept 


should do what we can to 


to accomplish this aim now. 
in mind and we 
achieve it. We are mobilizing our resources to 
defend democracy, and we must exercise ex- 
treme care not to sap the vitality of the things 
we are striving to preserve. There can be no 
greater incentive to defend our way of life than 
the belief on the part of every man and woman 
that this way of life provides them with the 
opportunity to obtain at least a measure of 
the basic necessities for a satisfying existence, 
Many do not have that feeling now; we have 
never given it to them in the past, but we can 
no longer afford to withhold it. Once, adequate 
planning in the use of our resources would have 
given promise of a satisfying existence; now 
vital necessity demands it for national survival. 
For a satisfying existence is basic to morale, as 
morale is basic to victory. So, though obviously 
we cannot at the moment give our whole atten- 
tion to meeting fully the needs of all people, we 
can and must do what we can. We can do more 
if we plan wisely, than if we do not. We must 
be more concerned for those whose needs are 
least well met if we wish to assure the continua- 
tion in the post-war world of those things we 


prize most, 


ROLE OF EDUCATORS IN PLAN- 


Educators have a fundamental role to 


THE 

NING. 
play in the reorientation of our economy. They 
must provide the spade work that makes con- 
tinuous, possible. The 


American public is not convinced of the im- 


peace-time planning 


portance of social and economic planning as 
a democratic instrument. Planning is seriously 
misunderstood by the citizens of this nation. 


They are willing to tolerate it in a crisis, but 


when conditions approach normal they view 


hecomes a useless frill, 


it with suspicion It 


or the work of governmental busy-bodies at- 
tempting to create jobs for themselves, or a 
first step to increased demands upon the tax- 
payer. It is often regarded with dull resentment 
which people sometimes feel toward a thing that 


they do not understand Those who guide the 
educational activities of the nation must change 
this attitude. They 


aware of the fact that planning is not only a 


make the 


must public 


useful enterprise, but 1s also an absolute essen- 


tial to our national welfare 
This task must be approached in many ways: 
through the press, the radio, the forum, and 


other avenues legitimately used to influence 


These are all instruments of 


public opinion. 


education in the larger sense. However, you 


and I have a particular interest in educational 


activities of a more formal nature—those con- 


ducted by schools and colleges. For us the 


question 1s “What changes can we make in 


formal education so that it will equip youth 


for the social planning necessary to satisfy 
their primary material needs?” 
THE NEED FOR TRAINING PLANNING 


TECHNICIANS. 


to make adequate 


One approach to this prob- 
lem is provision for the 


training of planning technicians. Numerous 
agencies, public and private, are now interested 
planning Among 
agencies of national scope are the American 
Society of Planning Officials, the 
Planning and Civic Association, the American 
Institute of National 


Association, and others. The federal govern- 


in broad social private 


American 


Planners, the Planning 
ment’s interest in this field is represented by 
the National Resources Planning Board and by 
administrative agencies 
Nearly 


numerous government 

with research and planning divisions. 

all of the states have official planning bodies. 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Minneapolis Fights. 


= Botdon Schendel 


BEGINNING with so few members that they 
were accorded virtually no recognition from the 
local school board, the Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
teachers affiliated with the AFT have through 
brilliant leadership multiplied their member- 
ship ten times within a few months and have 
become dominant in the educational situation 
of their city. It now appears certain they will 
this year win the long despaired of battle to end 
ten years of salary and wage cuts for the 3,000 
Minneapolis school employees. 

Credit for this feat belongs largely to J. Selmer 
Drage, the hard working president of the Min- 
neapolis Federation of Men Teachers, Local 238, 
and to Ora McLaughlin, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee of the Minneapolis Federa- 
tion of Women Teachers, Local 59. 

In January, 1941, when the Men Teachers 
Federation boasted no more than thirty-five 


‘ 


members, and a “company union” (the Central 
Counc#l of Teachers Organizations) , 


with a later organization called School Em- 


together 


ear Cut 





opened an aggressive membership campaign 
simultaneously in each of the twenty-three jun- 
ior and senior high schools in the city. Through 
personal solicitation by the “key” men at lunch 
periods, after-work meetings in which Drage 
visited each of the schools in turn to aid with 
the harder “prospects,” and the stimulating of 
discouraged “key” men through telephone calls 
in the evenings, the Minneapolis Federation of 
Men Teachers increased its membership at a 
gratifying pace. However, the total fell well be- 
low the 95 per cent organized goal set. 


THE NEXT STEP WAS TO PLAN AND 
carry out a publicity campaign to inspire the 
remaining unorganized men teachers to join the 
AFT through actual effort in behalf of Min- 
neapolis school employes as a whole. Attention 
was focused on the demand of the Federation 
that there be an end to the ten years of teachers’ 
salary cuts, which in 1941 averaged, 15 per cent 
of scheduled salaries. 





ployes Associated, domi- 
nated the Minneapolis edu- 
cational landscape, Selmer 
who is a science 


Edison High 
School, laid out a compre- 


Drage, 
teacher at 


hensive program aimed at 
the men 
teachers in the Minneapolis 
school system into the AFT. 
As chairman of the mem- 
bership committee of Local 


organizing all 





“Organized labor is the greatest 
social force in the nation for the 
betterment of mankind. It is the 
one group with which we teachers 
have the most in common. 

“Teachers are workers in every 
sense of the word. 
ducing skills in the intellectual field. 
We have more in common with the 
workers of the world than with any 
of the professional groups to which 
we might like to belong.” 

MARY McGOUGH 


and E. 
Dudley Parsons, Jr., were 
named to comprise with 
Drage a committee charged 
with keeping attention on 
the Federation’s demand 
that teachers’ salary cuts 
be ended. The committee 
| called several times upon 
| the Minneapolis School 
Board at its regular fort- 
nightly meetings and ag- 


oe Ben Liemohn 


We are pro- 





238, Drage called a meet- 
ing of the men who had indicated willing- 
ness to work with him. He named a “key” man 
or building leader in each of the junior and 
senior high schools in the city where there was 
a member of the Men Teachers Federation. 
Within the next few weeks, through personal 
solicitation, he and his helpers had extended 
that skeleton organization so that each of the 
twenty-three schools which had men teachers 
possessed a “key” man. 

With these men as willing lieutenants, he 
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ew 


gressively presented its de- 
mand on behalf both of the Federation and of 
all school employes. Various Minneapolis labor 
leaders were persuaded to make similar calls 
and to argue the case of the school employes. 
These labor leaders included John Boscoe, presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Central Labor Union; 


‘Roy Wier, executive secretary for the Central 


Labor Union; Robley Cramer, editor of the 
Minneapolis Labor Review ; and business agents 
for some of the largest unions in the city. In 


this campaign the Union was also helped by 











Roy Wier and Owen Cunningham, minority 
labor representatives on the board. 

As the Federation’s finances improved, the 
publicity program was expanded and a publicity 
man was employed. Four radio programs of fif- 
teen minutes each were arranged, with heads of 
Federation of Labor 


the other four American 


‘ yA 
school employes unions participating as guests 
of the AFT in a round table discussion by 


of which the public became acquainted with the 


means 


school employes unions participating as guests 
to salary cuts. 

The constantly reiterated theme of these radio 
broadcasts and of supplementary and subsequent 
newspaper articles was: For ten long years Min- 
neapolis school employes have been forced to 
submit to salary cuts averaging 13 per cent of 


Phese 


cuts total, in effect. a million dollars which have 


their scheduled salaries and wages. salary 


been contributed each vear by the school em- 


ployes to the city of Minneapolis—an amount 
which equals the million dollars yearly contrib- 


uted by the entire population of the city to the 


Community Fund! And after ten long years of 
submitting to such salary cuts, M nneapol 
school employes refuse to accept them any 


longer! 


The result of this comprehensive and aggres- 
sive campaign has been that today out of approx- 
LOO twenty-three 


the Minneapo- 


organize d 


imately men teachers in the 


junior and senior high schools 1 


lis system virtually 95 cent are 


) per 
in the Minneapolis Federation of Men Teachers, 
Local 238. And under the same impetus an AFT 
local for principals and supervisors is in proct 


ef organization. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


Women Teachers, Local 59, 


FEDERATION OF 
has had almost as 
astonishing a story of membership growth as the 
Men Teachers Federation. With the opening of 
school in September, 1941, it adopted a three- 
fold program which recommended the retaining 
of a publicity expert, a tax expert, and the 
initiation of a membership campaign. Subse- 
quently this local retained the same publicity 
and public relations man who had been hired 
by the members of Local 59. It also tentatively 
retained a tax expert to make a preliminary sur- 
vey of alleged under-assessed loop real estate. 

The Women’s Federation opened its member- 
ship campaign (directed by Ora McLaughlin, 


chairman of the membership committee, and 


Lucille Mo, the president) by holding a mass 
meeting for all women teachers. Mary McGough 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, a national vice-president 
of the AFT, spoke on the values of unionization. 
She sketched the history of the St. 


an overwhelming 


Paul Federa- 
Teachers, to which 
majority of St. Paul 


through the 


tion of 


teachers belong, and an- 


efforts St. 


ended on 


nounced that Union’s 
Paul 
January |, 

Margaret Thompson, the chairman of the pub- 
Mo, and Ora McLaugh- 


after- 


teachers’ salary cut would be 


1942. 


licity committee, Lucille 
lin inaugurated the holding of noon and 
work meetings with unorganized women teachers 
at each school building. So called “flying squad- 
rens” of AFT members, acting as organizers and 
speakers, and made up occasionally of both men 
and women, attended as many of these meetings 
Mimeographed letters emphasizing 


the \] I were 


«iS pr wssible. 


the value of used with effect. 


UNORGANIZED WOMEN TEACHERS 


ere repeatedly informed of the fact that the 
Minnea oli Fede ratiol leachers alone 
mong the several Minneap teachers’ organi- 
ations, had kept alive the demand for full sched- 
uled salaries throughout the ten years when sucl 


salarics had been cut, despite the fact that var- 


ious other teachers’ organizations, and specifi- 
cally the Minneapolis Central Council of Teach- 
ers Organizations, recently as the spring of 
1941 had informed the Minneapolis School 


Board that it “agreed that full scheduled salaries 


were impracticable at the present time 


The result of has been that the 


Minneapo 


JOSSESSCS SIN 
| 


this program 


| Cal her >, now 





is Federation of Women 


times as many members as it did 


a few months 


Five American Federation of Labor school em- 


toward a 


ago. 


ployes’ unions are now working com- 


organizations are: the Minneapo- 
lis Federation of Women Local 59; 
the Minneapolis Federation of Men Teachers, 


mon goal. The 
| Cat hers, 


Lo@al 238: the Board of Education Clerical 
Workers Union, Local 9; the Building Service 
Workers Union. Local 63: and the City and 


Sanitary Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 664, 


include as members a majority 


Together they 
of the nearly 3,000 Minneapolis school employes. 
Their interests are safeguarded by a Joint Coun- 
cil of School Employes’ Unions, comprised of 
representatives from the executive boards of the 


five unions. 
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The Case of Thirteen Teachers 


Addie L. Weber and Bernard Forer 


ON SEPTEMBER 17, 1941, Judge William 
WolfsKeil rendered an opinion for the Court 
of Errors and Appeals, the highest tribunal 
in New Jersey, which completely sustained the 
right of thirteen Trenton teachers to their an- 
nual increments. The ramifications of the 
case are such that not only will teachers of that 
state be strengthened in their fight for democ- 
racy but also teachers throughout the country. 
Legal digests will undoubtedly treat of the case 
of Weber et al. v. Trenton Board of Education; 
and communities where salary schedules exist 
may well examine the conclusions of the court. 

Briefly, the decision enunciates that incre- 
ments are contractual and are integral parts of 
the salary schedule. ‘Teachers under tenure 
must be paid in accordance with the schedule. 
The court stated: “The annual increments 
were integral parts of the salaries, effectrve 
when the designated year of service had been 
attained, that havine been the contract with 
the teachers. . . . The annual increment in a 
salary schedule is not a prospective increase, 
subject each time to control of the local author- 
ities before it becomes absolute. It is intrinsi- 
cally part of the salary, vesting contractually 
and becoming operative in the various stages 
of time spaced by the schedule. . . . The salary 
schedule was not subject to change or amend- 
ment by the local board, so that the resolution 
attempting such a result was void.” 

For years teachers had been given to under- 
stand that annual increments were dependent 
upon the recommendation of the administration. 
It had come to be understood that “good” 
teachers would be given increases and that 
“trouble-makers” would be denied the incre- 
ments. This assumed power had been used as 
a whip over the heads of teachers, to keep them 
in line and, more recently, to prevent unioniza- 
tion. Now the case of the thirteen teachers 
has removed that administrative threat. The 
thirteen Trenton instructors, all members of 
Local 437 of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, have rendered a distinct service to the 


cause of educational democracy. 
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The New Jersey Educational Review, organ 
of the New Jersey State Educational Associa- 
tion (the usual type of “company union”) is 
obviously alarmed at the decision. In an 
editorial disparagingly labeled, “That Trenton 
Decision,” the magazine attempted to minimize 
the importance of the victory. It professed to 
be uneasy about the results of the case. To 
quote the editorial: “While the new ruling ap- 
pears to confer on tenure teachers on salary 
schedules rights and privileges not previously 
recognized, the long range effects are less easy 
to see. Under these circumstances, teachers 
should not jump too hurriedly to conclusions, 
but should watch carefully for future develop- 
ments.” Be that as it may, the teachers 
throughout the state have not been fooled. In 
Paterson hundreds of teachers have already in- 
stituted suit Jersey Crty is also being organ- 
ized for action on the basis of the Trenton case. 
and in a_ half-dozen other communities the 


teachers are stirring. 


TO UNDERSTAND THE CASE IT IS 
necessary to trace its history through several 
years. Actually, the increment case was a 
continuation of an earlier case which also af- 
fected teachers throughout New Jersey. The 
thirteen teachers were the hardy survivors of 
a campaign of administrative pressure. Had 
the American Federation of Teachers come 
under the provisions of the Wagner Act, much 
suffering could have been avoided. 

The Trenton Board of Education imposed 
a 20 per cent salary cut upon its employees in 
1935, acting under the “permissive legislation” 
enacted by the state legislature. When the 
statute authorizing “permissive cuts” was not 
renewed in 1937, the salaries were supposed to 
conform to the salary schedules again. Despite 
the state tenure law, the Trenton Board con- 
tinued to maintain a 15 per cent cut based 
upon 1933 salaries. The Teachers Union 
called for legal action. In 1937 the Public 
Employees Association (which included police- 
men, firemen, janitors, teachers, and other 
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John Fewkes, newly elected 
AFT vice-president from IIli- 
nois, Indiana area. 
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At a Minneapolis Joint Council of School Employes meeting 
are AFT affiliates: standing, left to right, Selmer Drage, president, 
Local 238, and Lucille Mo, president, Local 59; seated, rght, 
Dudley Parsons, Jr., vice-president of the Joint Council. 





AFT’s Eleanor Coit and ; 
Eleanor Roosevelt at a Labor 
Education Service dinner, NYC. 4 
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Members of Local 571, West Suburban, Chicago, meet to make 


F . | final arrangements for a lecture by John T. Whitaker. Seated, left 
Joseph Landis, elected 1941 ' to right: Muriel Lochbihler, Florence Otis, Eleanor Lonek, Grace 
vice-president from Ohio, Ken- Boetcher. Standing, Harry Stegman and S, G. Kosinski. 


tucky, West Virginia area. 
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categories of employees) decided to sponsor a 
suit in the name of all city employees. The 
larger association named a janitor in the case, 
Fred Kriser, as well as its own lawyer. The 
allowed to name the 
Herbert H. Cole, and 


Louis Josephson, now city counsel, acted as its 


Teachers Union was 


teacher in the case, 


attorney. The Trenton Teachers Association 
was also represented in the Public Employees 
Association. This state of affairs served to 
complicate matters since, from the first, the 
TTA attempted to serve the interests of the 
Board of Education. 

At the beginning, there were close to five 
hundred teachers and janitors in the suit. The 
Education decided in 

The State Board of 


Education, on appeal by the Trenton Board, 
Finally the 


State Commissioner of 
favor of the employees. 
likewise upheld the employees. 
Supreme Court of New Jersey rendered a de- 
cision supporting the employees, and the Tren- 


ton Board of Education acknowledged defeat. 


MEANWHILE, HOWEVER, THE ADMIN- 


istration had not been idle. An _ organized 


campaign of intimidation and coercion had 


been inaugurated. The Trenton Teachers As- 
sociation leadership acted as the spearhead in 
the attack. It was a “blitzkrieg” which used all 
the modern 


weapons of “poison gas” and 


propaganda. Principals held “interviews” in 
private offices with teachers in the case. Rumors 
went around that white teachers might be 
transferred to the Negro school, and vice versa. 
Instructors who were under tenure were subtly 
given to understand that their relatives not 
under tenure might have difficulties. Elimina- 
tion of jobs was hinted at. Red-baiting of the 
usual variety was used to confuse issues and 
divide the teachers. Union leaflets and meet- 
ings were slandered by the TTA leadership. 

The Teachers Union, Local 437, protested 
vigorously. However, its letters to the board 
were simply filed and ignored. The Union 
cited various types of intimidation, and offered 
te supply proof. The offer was not accepted. 
Finally, in June, 1938, the Board of Education 
topped all previous performances with an of- 
ficial act of coercion. It passed a resolution, 
and sent copies to all employees, stating that 
the salary schedule would be abandoned unless 
each and every litigant withdrew from the case. 


employees urged the 


The attorney for the 
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dwindling group of teachers still in the case to 
stand upon their legal rights, but the pressure 
had become terrific. The number of teachers 
was reduced to forty-six. 

Then, although all teachers had not dropped 
the case, the board changed its mind and did 
Instead it 
instituted a so-called “equalization” program 


not abandon the salary schedule. 


restoring increments to those who had with- 
drawn from the litigation for back salaries and 
withholding them from all who refused to waive 
their legal rights. The number of teachers in 
the case again dropped sharply, first to seven- 
teen and then to thirteen. It must be said, 


however, that many teachers who withdrew 
did so because they believed the board and were 
unwilling to jeopardize the welfare of the 
younger teachers who might suffer in case the 
Board of Education took retaliatory measures, 
such as revising the salary schedule. At this 
Schools Paul 


Loser was given a raise of one thousand dollars 
per year. 


time City Superintendent of 


The thirteen teachers who had been deniéd in- 
crements, after negotiations had proved futile, 
instituted suit once again in January, 1940, By 
this time, the Union’s lawyer was city counsel 
and the attorney 
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and could not handle the case ; 
for the Public Employees Association started 
action before the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. The attorney’s brief argued that the resolu- 
tion of the local board denying increments to 
those who had remained in the earlier suit was 
illegal. 

The State Commissioner of Education sup- 
ported the Trenton Board of Education. When 
the attorney of the Public Employees Associa- 
tion, for reasons of his own, refused to proceed 
with the case, the services of Jerome C, Eisen- 
berg, of Newark, were obtained. 


THE UNION APPEALED THE ADVERSE 
decision of the State Commissioner, whose de- 
cision was thereupon overruled by the State 
Board of Education. The local board appealed, 
but the Supreme Court of New Jersey once 
again sustained the employees. Finally, on ap- 
peal from this decision by the Trenton Board, 
the Court of Errors and Appeals gave a verdict 
completely vindicating the contentions of the 
teachers. The local board’s resolution was de- 
clared illegal. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, 








who had been the teachers’ friends and enemies 
during the litigation. Chiefly opposed to the 
Union had been the Trenton Teachers Associa- 
tion and the majority of administrators. Some of 
the principals, be it said to their credit, had re- 
fused to employ coercive measures. Backing the 
teachers in the case had been the Mercer County 
Central Labor Union, which passed a resolution 
protesting the discrimination being shown the 
thirteen and the Public Employees Association 
heretofore mentioned. The obstinate tactics of 
the Board of Education can be seen in the fact 










that it refused to heed the official request of the 
City Commission that no teachers be- penalized. 

The teachers of New Jersey have learned that 
rights can be maintained only so long as they are 
fought for and so long as there is a vigilant 
Union organized. The freedom and self-respect 
of teachers depend upon their own democratic 
action. This is not the last battle to be fought. 
Undoubtedly there will be other principles to be 
not afraid. It has 
that 


defended, but the teachers are 


been demonstrated in Trenton, at least, 


“Democracy in Education” is worth protecting. 


Philadelphia Labor Head Urges 


Inerease in Teachers 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Philadelphia, Joseph A. McDonough, 
president of the Central Labor Union, made 
the following increasing teachers’ 
salaries in that city. 

“The labor movement in America in its very 


plea for 


early stages urged the establishment of the free 
public school system. In the one hundred years 
of the development of the free public schools, 
labor has been an ardent defender of the public 
schools and has always urged the extension of 
educational opportunities as basic to our de- 
mocracy. Labor is interested in the total pic- 
ture of the education system, in pupil welfare 
and in the security of teachers. We also ap- 
proach the problems of the schools from several 
angles, as workers, citizens, and taxpayers. . . . 
In this respect we wish to place our full support 
behind the program of our local affiliate the 
American Federation of Teachers, Local 3. 

“Certain facts are elementary. We know 
that the cost of living has already risen close 
to 15 per cent, and will go up higher in 1942. 
We know that a tax burden has in recent years 
been placed on the teachers, and certainly the 
teachers will share the sacrifice when increased 
taxes are levied in 1942. We know that during 
the past year when other groups of citizens 
were gaining increases, the teachers continued 
under their pay cut. During the depression 
years, teachers through pay cuts contributed 
more than ten million dollars to the support of 
the schools, 
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° Salaries 


“At the 
community are receiving wage increases. As 
president of the Central Labor Union I have 


present time, other groups in the 


occasion to note the arbitration awards and the 
contracts signed. In every case adjustments are 
being made to maintain the morale and security 
of our people 

“The proposal of the board to restore salaries 
to the Philadelphia Salary Schedule is admit- 
tedly insufficient to enable teachers to meet the 
An editorial in the Bulle- 
under this proposal the 


rising cost of living. 
that 
teachers would find themselves worse off than 
Further, we 
would not 
of employes who are 


tin points out 


before the cuts -vent into effect. 
understand tl h restoration 
affect a large 
at a lower incom, el, 

“It is our belief that the public understands 
the necessity for salary increases at the present 
the budgetary 


problems, we believe that the Board of Educa- 


time. Though we recognize 
tion in its sound financial condition can find 
the means to maintain the standard of living 
of the thousands of employes under its juris- 
diction. The labor movement consisting of sev- 
eral hundred thousand wage earners is inter- 


The 


labor movement consisting of several hundred 


ested in maintaining fair standards for all. 


thousand taxpayers and citizens recognizes the 
necessity for a salary increase to teachers to 


meet the higher cost of living. We urge you 


to build the morale and security of the employes 
through granting salary increases now.” 
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Jacksonville Wins Tenure 


C. L. Harper 


THE PASSAGE of a strong teacher tenure bill 
for Duval County, Florida, teachers developed 
into one of the hardest fought battles in the an- 
nals of local legislation. Ever since Local 516 
has been organized, it has been felt by its lead- 
ers that the teachers of Duval County should 
have complete security in their work by the 
passage of such an act. 

The advocacy for a tenure law was first ini- 
tiated by W. Daniel Boyd, the present superin- 
tendent of schools, and C. L. Harper, present 
president of Local 516. In 1939 a tenure act, 
over the strong protest of the Duval County 
School Board and a former superintendent, was 
passed through the Florida Legislature. How- 
ever, it was vetoed by Governor Fred P. Cone. 
As a result of this veto, democracy was blacked 
out in Duval County schools for a period of 
two years. During the summer of 1939, after 
the veto of the tenure bill, the board upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent © dis- 
missed forty teachers from the school system. 
Included in that group were the leaders of Local 
516 in the various schools of this county. 

Even after appeals from various civic and 
labor groups in the city, the board was adamant 
in its position, refusing the re-employment of 
these successful teachers. As a result of this 
injustice, in the election of 1940 the people of 
Jacksonville and Duval County voted the super- 
intendent and two board members out of office. 
In each instance these men were succeeded by 
persons supported by Local 516. W. Daniel 
Boyd, formerly president of Local 516, was 
elected superintendent. He was inducted into 
office in January of 1941. After assuming the 
superintendency, he was successful in re- 
employing every teacher who, up until that time, 
had not been re-employed in some capacity. 

Promotions were given to some of those 
teachers who were summarily dismissed. The 
present president was appointed assistant super- 
intendent. Herbert Haimowitz, secretary of 
Local 516, was appointed director of ‘rural ele- 
Harold Haskell was ap- 
pointed principal of one of the elementary 


mentary recreation, 
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schools. Coke L. Barr was appointed principal 
of the night school, and all other dismissed 


teachers were re-employed. 


EVEN THOUGH THE POSITION OF THE 
leaders in the local had been reversed, when 
the Florida State Legislature met in Tallahassee 
in 1941, the passage of a strong teacher tenure 
bill was readvocated by the present school ad- 
ministration. An attempt was made to over- 
ride the veto of Governor Cone. but this was 
overwhelmingly defeated in the lower house of 
the legislature, 

Immediately after the sustaining of this veto, 
another strong teacher tenure bill was presented 
to the local legislators of Duval County. After 
many conferences and heated discussions, they 
agreed to introduce and pass this tenure bill. 
Consequently, toward the end of the legislative 
session a local tenure bill of Duval County was 
passed through the House of Representatives 
and Senate and later signed by Governor Hol- 
land. It became a law on June 10, 1941, since 
which time we have been operating under it. 

This act gives protection not only to the 
staunch and loyal supporters of Local 516, but 
also to those persons who bitterly fought us 
and who are still fighting against the security 
which has been given them by their political 
opponents. It gives security to everyone who 
is efficient and does a good job as a teacher in 
Duval County’s schools. It does not attempt 
te protect those persons who are not qualified 
to raise the standards of the schools. A teacher 
employed in Duval County goes through three 
probationary years; if he receives a fourth ap- 
pointment, he becomes a tenure teacher with 
full protection under the act. 

During the three probationary years, it is 
the task of the administration to determine the 
qualifications and fitness of the teacher and to 
see if that person should receive the benefits 
of the tenure act. During those three years a 
teacher may be dismissed at any time, but after 
the fourth appointment is made it is necessary 
that certain specific charges be brought 








against a teacher within the province of this 
act before the person may be dismissed. These 
charges must be sustained at open hearing, and 
if the teacher desires he has the right to appeal 
to the circuit court for further investigation. 


CHARGES WHICH MAY RESULT IN THE 
dismissal of a tenure teacher are: (a) Immoral 
character or conduct, insubordination, or 
physical or mental incapacity to perform the 
duties of the employment; (b) Persistent viola- 
tion of or willful refusal to obey the laws of the 
state of Florida or regulations adopted by 
authority of law, relating to the public schools 
or the public school system; (c) Excessive or 
unreasonable absence from the performance of 
duties imposed by the employment, or refusal 
or inexcusable failure to discharge the duties of 
such employment; (d) Dishonesty while em- 
ployed, chronic illness, or conviction of a felony 
or any crime involving moral turpitude. 

The section which had caused most of the 
controversy concerning the political activity of 
a teacher has been definitely decided in favor 
of the teacher. To satisfy the opponents ol 
this tenure act, it was agreed that this bill 


should include a provision that no teacher 


could carry on any political activity during the 
normal school day. However, after school is 
dismissed in the afternoons, a teacher may en- 
gage in any activity that any other American 
citizen could perform. By this act the teachers 
of Duval County have won the right to engage 
freely in political issues which involve the wel- 
fare and progress of the schools in this county, 
and they are now enjoying security in their 
positions, 

It was through the efforts of Local 516 that 
this tenure bill was successfully passed. I con- 
sider myself very fortunate to have had the 
privilege of playing a part in its passage. Too 
much praise cannot be given to other persons 
instrumental in its passage: W. Daniel Boyd, 
superintendent of schools of Duval County; 
James T, Etheredge, chairman of the Duval 
County School Board: Herbert Haimowitz, 
secretary of Local 516; James R. Boyd, Jr., at- 
torney for Local 516 Honorable Charles E 
Bennett of Duval County, our spokesman in 
the House of Representatives; and Honorable 


J. Turner Butler, Senator from Duval County 


In CoO! lu 1Oon let me ure all \| | locals to 
Strive [fo passage of strone tenure bills in 
their localities, because such bills bring security. 


Pardon My Not Laughing 


Nate Fein 


THERE IS a new book called Laugh and Learn 
by Leon Ormond (Greenberg, $2.50) which 
proposes to show teachers how they can get 
humor into their teaching. | have not as yet 
read the book. Maybe I'll get around to it one 
of these days, but the chances are that I won't, 
because I don’t expect to be in the mood for it. 

The other day I picked up an article in a 
teachers’ magazine which beean as follows: 
“These unbalanced times need that great gyro- 
scope, humor! Most teachers, aware of the ped- 
agogical and social values of laughter in the 
classroom ...” That was as far as I cared to go. 

I have come across a number of articles 
along that line in recent weeks. It seems to be a 


new trend or something, and I don’t like it. 
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I think that essays on why teachers should try 
to be funny in the classroom do more harm 
than good. The worst thing that can happen 
to humor is for it somehow to come to be 
thought of as one of the teachers’ “duties” 
and “responsibilities,’—and that is what such 
essays lead us on to willy-nilly. I think the less 
said about humor in the classroom the _ better. 

Perhaps I am being unkind. I don’t know. 
Maybe it’s my background. A number of years 
ago I taught in a high school under a principal 
named Wheefus. Wheefus was the sort of fel- 
low who on an average of once a month got 
himself bowled over by a new idea which he 
promptly embodied in a proclamation to the 


staff and an oration at a special conference. 
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IT WAS EARLY IN OCTOBER, ON A FRI- 
day, I recall, that the humor bug bit Wheefus. 
There was that tell-tale monthly glint in his eye 
when we saw him that morning, and before an 
hour had passed there was not a single teacher 
among us who had not whispered to another: 
“Something is eating Wheefus again!” A spe- 
cial conference was in the air and, sure enough, 
the summons came that afternoon. 

We found Wheefus waiting for us in the con- 
ference room with as grim a look on his face 
as we had ever seen on any man’s, and he got 
right down to business by banging his hand on 
the desk and shouting: “Now I know what the 


1? 


trouble is! We looked at one another. Trouble ? 
What trouble? Things had been going along 
quite smoothly the past few weeks, we thought. 

“The trouble is.” he said, “there isn’t enough 


laughter in our classrooms! 


Your teaching lacks 
humor! That is what it lacks—humor!” He 
glared at us for a while. “One day last week,” 


‘ 


he went on, “while walking through the corri- 
dors of our school, I was suddenly struck by the 
thought that something was missing. Missing! 
What it was I could not at the moment quite 
determine, but I resolved then and there to find 
the answer if it was the last thing I did!” 

Wheefus took a deep breath. “Yesterday,” he 
said, “I found it!” He turned and pointed to 
the desk. On it was a high, neat pile of mimeo- 
graphed material. We all eyed it helplessly. 
“There it is—the answer to my question, one of 
the most inspiring articles I have ever read. I 
shall distribute copies to you presently. This is 
it, THE ROLE OF THE GUFFAW IN THE 
TEACHING OF HOME ECONOMICS AND 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND THE UPPER GRADES OF 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS: CAN THE 
TEACHER (IN BOTH THE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND THE UPPER GRADES OF THE JUN- 
IOR HIGH SCHOOL) MEET THE CHAL- 
LENGE? It is by Carter Lurch. I ask all of 
you to read it carefully and to give it the most 
serious thought over the week-end.” 

There was a pause, during which I turned my 
head to see how my colleagues were taking it. 
The seventy-odd faces about me all seemed to 
have but one dimension—length. Wheefus said: 
“Beginning Monday, I shall require every mem- 
ber of the staff to evoke at least one hearty laugh 


from each class he meets. I am going to insist 
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on that as a minimum requirement. I have come 
to the conclusion that no teacher who takes his 
work seriously can afford to let a period go by 
without making his class laugh at least once. 
And I am going to check up on that. At the end 
of next week I shall expect a written report 
from each of you listing the total number of 
laughs produced in your teaching during the 
week and duration of each, with accompany- 
ing statements describing in some detail how 
each laugh was produced.” 

In the heavy quiet of the room I seemed to 
hear the faint, breathy sounds of sinking spirits. 
Wheefus went on: “In preparing your lesson 
plans—and from now on I shall look for con- 
crete evidence of laughter-conscious method- 
ology—you will find Mr. Lurch’s article inval- 
uable. Let me read the following passage to you 
as an example.” Wheefus cleared his throat and 


re ad: 


“Many teachers, in planning their lessons, neg- 
lect to take into account the factor of time con- 
sumed by pupils’ manifestations of amusement, Such 
teachers, as a result, are often caught by the 
bell with their lesson far from completed. There 
is a type of class response, to cite an instance not 
uncommon in high schools and junior high schools, 
called the chain chuckle or galloping giggle, a 
particularly slow-moving form of educational hilar- 
ity. It is characterized by a protracted period of 
silence, followed by a lone, tentative chuckle, or 
giggle, as the case may be, on the part of a girl in 
the first row. This chuckle or giggle is then passed 
on, as it were, from pupil to pupil, until the round 
of the class is completed. (The writer has known 
occasions, indeed, in which this particular type ol 
appreciative expression has made the round of the 
class twice.) In a study recently made by the writer 
in a group of mid-west high schools, the average 
time consumed by the chain or galloping chuckle 
or giggle was found to be two minutes and twenty- 
seven seconds. It is clearly necessary, therefore, 
that the teacher make every effort, in timing his 
lesson, accurately to anticipate the ¢xact mature 
of the pupils’ non-verbal ejaculations.” 


We staggered out of the conference room Jook- 
ing ahead to a wicked week. We got it. It con- 
sisted largely of keeping one eye on the class, 
the other on the door, wondering whether Whee- 
fus was outside it listening for laughter and 
keeping score, 

It was on Monday afternoon I ran into Gib- 
bons in the teachers’ room. He was pale and 
trembling. “I flopped,” he mumbled, “It was 

(Continued on page 22) 














by MALCOLM S. MacLEAN 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS, I view it, is 
like the Constitution of the United States of 


which it is essentially a part, a shining charter 


as 


for democracy. It is, however, obviously a 
goal to be aimed at and by no means as yet 
an accomplished mode of procedure. The Bill 


of Rights is violated in tens of thousands of 
cases daily in this Democracy. Men and women 
are fined and jailed without due process of 
the law because they are poor or because they 
are Jews or Mexicans or Negroes. Nearly 
every state and particularly the southern 
tier violate—by poll tax or literacy tests 
or plain shut-outs—the individual 
right of American citizens to 
vote in every election. 

At the very time 
when this arsenal 


American Navy and 


The 


Marine forces, putting on a powerful drive to 


ly needed service. 
recruit officers and men to man the many ships 
in building refuse citizens of any color any right 


to serve except as domestics 


In a land devoted to education and to the 
inalienable right of every citizen to learn all 
that he can within his capacity, schools for 
minorities have shorter terms, worse paid 


teachers, more dilapidated plants and less equip- 
ment. 
What this all 


the comment of 


he 
an Englishman, a 
man who has studied at first-hand both 
ntury. He 
says, “The hell that has broken loose 


ed 


tots up to may summed 


up in wise 
Eu- 


rope and America for a half ce 


in the world now can be tras 
directly to mal - treatment 
and to mis-treatment of 
minorities. Hitler 


cannot win be- 
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FREEDOM OF ASSEMBLAGE 


same 


cause he is taking the 
ck, 
the United States that, unless 

Bill Rights | 


tra I warn you in 


follow you ol 





you 





FREEDOM OF WORSHIP 


LM CONSTITUTION 


of Democracy is 
clamoring for skilled 


SCRE workmen, citizens of col- 


ored skin, yellow, brown, or 
black, are barred from desperate- 


more quickly and more clearly and 
positively than you have yet done, you will 
in fifty years brew the greatest civil war the } 
world has ever seen.” 

With all our three billion dollar expenditure 
for schools and a several billion dollar expendi- 
ture for churches, the thinking of American 
boys and girls, men and women, still lags far 
behind both their scientific and religious train- 
Religion declares the brotherhood of man 


ol every 


ing. 
and the essential worth and dignity 
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individual. And yet even the trained 
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gations, violate often the 
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sonal worth. Ask most 

Protestants how they feel 

about their brothers, the Catholics 

and the Jews, the Christian Scientists, 

and the Buddhists, and you get the an- 
swer. 

Scientists, learned specialists in anatomy, 
physiology, anthropology, psychology, and edu- 
cation have proved that there are no funda- 
mental group differences in American citizens 
and that, therefore, every child, every man or 
woman scientifically differs from other children 
or men or women only in his fundamental 
abilities, interests, attitudes, and skills, never on 
the basis of his race, color, or sex. Yet Negroes, 
Chinese, etc. are “different!” 

Just as the Magna Charta of England was 
a bill of rights to protect the nobles from the 
iron control of monarchs and as the Magna 
Charta has had to be reinterpreted over and 
over again to reach down to the English com- 
moner, so our Bill of Rights in the United 
States must be reinterpreted and continuously 
enlarged to protect all minorities whatsoever, 
and to give them justice. 

I was much struck by Vice-President Wal- 
lace’s point of view and agree with him that 


a Bill of Duties must be widely absorbed by 
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duty. I conclude that the 
first of these duties is that of 
every American citizen who enjoys a 
right to see to it that every other citizen 


enjoys the same right. 


by HENRY A. WALLACE 


THE CHIEF VALUE of a commemorating 
celebration is to point the road to the future. 
We look back 150 years to the birth of the Bill 
of Rights. 


forward 150 years and ask ourselves what we 


It is equally worthwhile to look 


are doing now that will be worthy of com- 
memoration then. 

I can’t help thinking that it is all-important 
for every citizen in the United States to rein- 
force the written Bill of Rights with an un- 
written Bill of Duties engraved on his heart. 
There will never be in the United States a 
Nazi or Fascist overlord, telling each individual 
citizen just what his or her duty is. But in 
order to avoid this, it is vital that every citizen 
should think vigorously in his own way about 
his duty day by day to the general welfare. 
If this feeling is strong enough, the Bill of 
Rights will mean as much to our descendants 
150 years from now as it does to us today. 


These two statements are reprinted from “The 
Bill of Rights: What It Means to Me,” published 
by the Council Against Intolerance. 
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Education for Social 


and Economic Planning 


(Continued from page 6) 

Without exception the organizations mentioned 
find it difficult to secure personnel with the 
broad training required for large scale planning. 
Colleges and universities turn out a multitude 
of specialists competent in one or more aspects 
of planning activities; They produce archi- 
tects, landscape engineers, sociologists, econo- 
mists, administrators, and other specialized 
technicians having important contributions to 
make to devising the effective utilization of our 
resources, But seldom do they develop a pro- 
gram for the training of generalists in planning. 

Persons having an over-all view of the many 
considerations involved in public planning are 
urgently required by private agencies and by 
government at all levels. Effective planning 
cannot be carried on in water-tight compart- 
Many a detailed plan that seemed 


beautifully done when viewed in isolation has 


ments. 


broken down when forced into its proper place 
as a portion of a larger whole. Men and women 


are needed to make these complex plans. 


TYPE OF TRAINING NEEDED FOR PLAN- 
NING TECHNICIANS. I do not mean to 
imply that we can produce people of this ca- 
pacity by simply adding another training course 
to the graduate curricula of our universities. 
Such training will never produce a planner with 
a broad conception of his duties and the ability 
to deal effectively with all the aspects of his 
field. The best that we can do in colleges and 
universities is to train our prospective planners 
broadly in the basic sciences that underlie their 
profession—sciences such as economics, soci- 
ology, history, political science, anthropology, 
and education. Then we must see to it that 
the initial occupational experience of future 
planners affords an opportunity to build upon 
the foundation provided by their formal train- 
ing. In the field of planning, nothing is of 
more worth than adequately supervised expe- 
rience. The best way to develop skill in formu- 
lating complex, multiple-factor plans is to par- 
ticipate in the formulating of complex, multiple- 
factor plans. This should be a part of post- 


graduate training. ‘here should be no awkward 
gap to be bridged between learning and doing. 


The two must be completely integrated. 


PLANNING ACTIVITIES OF SCHOOLS. 
The training of technicians is a matter for col- 
leges and universities, But the lower schools 
can also make their contribution to social and 
Thei 


part ipate in planning 


economic planning. students can be 
given an opportunity to 


activities, Unfortunately it is customary to 


allow young people to pass through their forma- 
tive years with inadequate effort made to induct 
them into the responsibilities of active citizen- 
ship. As a result, it frequently happens that 
in the whole course of his adult life an individual 
will perform no important voluntary service 
that might indicate his awareness of the great 
debt he owes his community. Grudgingly he 
pays his taxes and thinks that by that act he 
has been acquitted of his civic obligations, The 
effect of this attitude in retarding the intelligent 
planning of our economy is great. An immense 
quantity of ability and potential effort that 


could be brought to bear om public affairs is 


frozen. A negative or uncomprehending atti- 
tude toward citizenship is developed, which 
vastly increases the difficulty of making effec- 
tive use of our resources. 

This vicious circle can be broken by giving 
young people first-hand contact with social and 
economic planning. In this way they can be 
led to acquire a social point of view while still 
in school. There are many activities connected 
with the normal functioning of a high school or 
even of an elementary school that afford oppor- 


Most 


of these activities admit of pupil participation, 


tunity for an exercise of planning skills. 


and some of them can be left almost wholly to 
the young people concerned. Field and inspec- 
tion trips, excursions, social affairs, landscaping 
school grounds. the construction of tennis courts 
and other recreational facilities, even to some 
extent the planning of the instructional content 
of courses—in all of these, pupils can participate 
under suitable guidance. ‘There are also enter- 


prises tying in closely with the life of the com- 
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murffty in which the untrained services of intelli- 
gent, willing helpers can be effectively used. I 
have in mind such things as surveys of housing, 
community recreation, traffic control, and prop- 
erty inventory. 
Young people are particularly interested in 
finding out the facts about themselves, knowl- 
edge important to the solution of problems vital 
This, it 


seems to me, is a peculiarly appropriate under- 


to the welfare of every community. 
taking for high school youth. It would be worth 
while for every community to conduct from 
time to time a study of the number, sex, race, 
employment, health, recreation, educational 
status, and needs of its young people under 


The work 


involved can be carried on in large part by the 


twenty-five both in school and out. 


social science pupils in the local high schools as 
a part of their study. The planning of such 
surveys may be done jointly by teachers, pastors, 
health officers, recreation directors, and business 
men of the community, in co-operation with 
Such a 


plan obviously calls for co-ordination of com- 


representatives of youth themselves. 


munity leadership in many fields. The initiative 


may well be taken by the schools. 
PARTICIPATION OF 
DENTS IN PLANNING. 


ticipate in a social survey to its own advantage 


COLLEGE STU- 


A college may par- 


and to the advantage of its surrounding com- 
After 
the American Youth Commission had completed 


munity. One example may be cited. 
its study of youth in the state of Maryland, it 


undertook a co-operative demonstration with 
the United States Employment Service designed 
to explore means of co-ordinating the guidance 
and placement agencies at the community level. 
A part of this enterprise included a follow-up 
study of pupils who had graduated or with- 
drawn from the high schools in two counties 


during the preceding eleven years. This im- 
volved examining a quantity of schedules show- 
ing the history and present status of these former 
pupils. The volume of analytical and clerical 
work was large. 

In this situation the assistance of several com- 
petent college students was furnished by Hood 
College, a privately controlled institution located 
at Frederick, Maryland. 


were earning 


These students, who 
a part of their expenses through 
NYA student aid, were assigned to this project. 


Some of them also assisted in other phases of 
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the project, such as a study of local employment 
opportunities. Among other activities, they in- 
terviewed local employers in order to build up 
a classification of immediate and prospective 
job openings. They received great value from 
their experience. The project serves as an ex- 
ample of the way in which a college may co- 
operate with a local community enterprise and 
thereby enrich the learning experiences of its 
students. It would be well if this type of co- 
operation between college and community were 


to be extended over the nation. 


A MASTER PLAN FOR UTILIZING COM- 
MUNITY RESOURCES. 
planning experience is more valuable to youth 


than 


Possibly no type of 
participation in the development of a 


master plan for utilizing the resources of a 


community. Every community needs a plan for 
its self-improvement, No community is so small 
that it is wholly without resources capable of 
being organized to its better advantag« No 
community is so well organized that it cannot 
improve the use it makes of its available means 
It is true that the formulating of such plans 
and integrating them with remional interests 1s 
a complex business and that the part youth 
may take in such planning may not be imme- 
diately apparent. There is little experience to 


serve as a guide in this matter. But when the 
nature of the planning process is analyzed, it 
becomes apparent that there are many points 
at which young people can render effective and 
significant help. 

Before a community plan can be developed, 
there must be a fact-finding survey—either an 
extensive survey with a variety of aspects or a 
series of closely related surveys. There is ample 
precedent for making use of young people to 
conduct the field work on such studies. Under 
proper supervision they have often rendered 
excellent service. 

The next step is to compare what is found 
to be the existing situation with such standards 
as we have for assessing the adequacy of com- 
munity services. When this has done, 
there will be available a picture of the defi- 


ciencies that should be remedied. 


been 


This step in 
the planning process, although more exacting 
than the mere gathering of information, does 
involve much work which is within the capacity 
of able youth in college or in the later years of 
high school, 








After facts have been gathered, plans must 
be developed. In this step in the planning 
procedure difficulties are encountered in at- 
tempting to secure large participation of young 
people. It is not to be expected that youth 
of school age can readily produce plans that 
will stand up to the criticism of mature adults. 
Yet despite this inherent handicap, it is clear 
that the planning efforts of young people, how- 
ever immature, should be welcomed. 

The fourth step in the planning process con- 
sists in putting the plan across. The appropriate 
agencies for carrying out each section of the 
plan must be determined; public opinion must 
be mobilized; action must be secured. This is 
a step which is too often omitted, yet without 
Youth 


in school can be of very definite assistance in 


it all previous activity is of little value. 
this final stage of planning. There are numer- 
ous things which they can do to help dissemi- 
nate the master plan when agreement has been 
reached. They can organize public forums, 
they can write up the plan in the school paper, 
The 


art classes can design posters calling attention 


they can present it over the school radio. 


to the plan; the manual training classes can 
make models of structures that form a part of 
it; the social studies classes can make the plan 
the subject of its discussion groups. 

The schools should also have a substantial 
share in the task of putting the plan into effect. 
Numerous small studies and analyses will be 
needed in connection with the operation of the 
plan; many of these can be handled by pupils. 
The vocational agriculture classes can make soil 
tests and experiment with selection of crops 
and seed, The science classes can gather speci- 
mens of minerals, study forest waste, power 
transmission, sewage disposal, and water puri- 
fication. 


EDUCATIONAL REGIONAL PLANNING. 
The interest of the schools in promoting the 
social and economic planning upon which our 
future depends can and should extend beyond 
the local community. Many of the factors 
involved in intelligent planning can be ade- 
quately dealt with only on a basis that is at 
least regional. The development of a broad- 
minded regionalism, founded upon a sharing of 
economic and cultural backgrounds, is one of 
the most fundamental of our national needs. 

One of the best examples I might cite to 


illustrate the role the school can play in this 
the West The 


Council, a co-operative 


connection exists on Coast. 
Northwest 
agency, grew out of the planning activities of 


Pacific Northwest 


Regional 


the individual states and the 


Regional Office of the National Resources 
Planning Board. Its members are laymen, 
educators, and planners. ‘Their purpose is to 


mobilize the planning resources of the schools 
and colleges and bring them to bear upon the 


problems of that region. ‘These problems in- 


clude such items as stabilization of the lumber 


industry, control of soil erosion in the great 


wheat and cattle areas, development and dis- 
tribution of hydro-electric power, and develop- 
ment of recreational facilities. 

The Northwest Regional Council is supported 
by a philanthropic foundation, and its activities 
include such services as the following: aid to 
teachers colleges desiring to offer courses on the 
region and its planning needs; assistance to 
organizations of teachers conducting stitutes 
and workshops at which regional problems are 
examined ; the preparation of instructional ma- 
terials for use in the classroom; consultation 
with school and college committees with a view 


to giving the problems of the region a more 
prominent place in the curriculum, 


A second 


worthy of mention is in operation in the valley 


example of regional planning 
the Tennessee 
TVA, 


carries on» regional planning in seven states. 


of the Tennessee River. There 


Valley Authority, better known as the 
This planning is done in close co-operation 
with The 
educational institutions assist the TVA and the 


schools, colleges, and universities. 
TVA assists them in every aspect of planning. 
Planning for the region is reflected in the cur- 
ricula of every educational institution in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

Each of the and 
cultural regions would benefit from a co-opera- 


nation’s various economic 


tive arrangement with its educational institu- 
tions. The intelligent use of resources for the 
benefit of our own and later generations re- 
quires all the ability at our command. Planners 
cannot be trained in a vacuum, and the mental 
habits that lead people to seek the service of 
trained planners cannot be learned wholly out 
of books. Education for social and economic 
planning must increasingly mean participation 
That is the 


challenge which we must meet today. 


in social and economic planning. 
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That a new order will arise after the present world 
revolution is now beyond any doubt. The single ques- 
tion remains: what minds, what broad purposes, and 
under what controls will that new order be shaped? 
whose world revolution is this to be 


In a word, 


Hitler’s or ours? 


No one can predict with certainty when the end 


will come, but one thing is certain—there will be 
an end to the present period of ruthless and reckless 
defeat or 


Then the period of reconstruction must begin. 


destruction either through 
both. 


But we do not 


exhaustion, or 


need to wait until men and nations 
are completely exhausted before we begin to plan the 
new order—indeed, we must begin now such planning. 
For the shape of things to come must begin to take 
shape first in men’s minds. We cannot build a new 
order without a new mentality. We cannot reconstruct 
our world without reconstructing our minds. Recon- 
struction in a word is re-education. 

A vear ago the Committee on Education in a notable 
“Labor and Education in a Period of Recon- 
after the War’ that 
should co-operate in planning educational reconstruc- 


The New 


Orleans in November, 1940, was one of the first state- 


report on 


struction recommended Labor 


tion. report adopted on this subject at 


ments adopted by Labor or any responsible national 
United States 


Committee on Educational Reconstruction has become 


agency in our land. Since then the 


a clearing house for much of the thinking on this 
important subject. With that committee the Workers 
Education Bureau of 
At the World 


Fellowship held at 


America is actively associated. 


Conference of the New 


Ann 
1941, a Commission on 


Educational 
Arbor, Michigan, in July, 
Educational Reconstruction, 
on which the Bureau was represented, prepared a 
report on the subject of Educational Reconstruction 
which supplements the report of last year. 

Your herewith this 
historic report for the study and consideration of the 


committee therefore submits 


members of Labor throughout this country. 


Proposal to Men of Good Will 
For Educational Reconstruction 
After the War 


Reconstruction after this war will fail unless it is 
also re-education. By education we understand here 
not schooling alone, but the influence on man of all 
that helps him to live 
happily with his fellows. 
must create a free and better world which will provide 
for all, 


decently, productively, and 
To achieve this aim, men 
without distinction, opportunity for useful 
work, happy family life, fruitful leisure, and devo- 
tion. 


Reconstruction in post-war education must reach 
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AFL Convention Adopts Resolution 
on Post War Reconstruction 





ON THIS PAGE appears an excerpt from the 
report of the Executive Council of the AFL, 
reprinted here because it bears directly on Floyd 
Reeves’ (see 5) and is illustrative of 
the forward looking policy of the AFL. 


article 











into every form of our economic, political, and social 
life. 


more than in normal times, and will be more deeply 


What is done in the post-war phase will matter 


felt. Without careful planning and preparation of the 


educational element in this reconstruction, Europe 
will again collapse. 

Reconstruction through education depends upon in- 
creasing the co-operation of all in a common civiliza- 
tion. A itself. Only by 


will youth be re- 


vindictive policy defeats 


reconstruction through education 


assured against a new betrayal and their full ener- 
gies enlisted in this cause. 

While the group responsible for this proposal cen- 
tered its discussion primarily on the post-war situation 
in Europe, it recognized throughout that the phenom- 
enon called Hitlerism is an extreme form of a world- 
wide disease. Its recoreamendations reach to the very 
causes of which Hitlerism is a symptom and are there- 
that 


similar intensive studies be made of situations in all 


fore world-wide in their application, It urges 
continents and countries. 

all countries who 
share these aims, we solemnly affirm: 


To guide and sustain those in 

(1) The first duty of society is to guarantee to every 
man, woman, and child equal opportunity for 
education without regard to race, birth, sex, in- 
come, or creed. 

(2) This equality of opportunity must include the 
fullest nurture of every special ability, talent, or 


skill. 
(3) Every man is an end in himself, and may not 
be used merely as a means. And this is the 


dignity of man. 


(4 


No education can be complete unless everyone 
through the years after school has opportunity 
to form himself through useful work. 

(5) Every man can come to his full being only by 
serving society. And this is the ground of so- 
ciety’s claim upon him. 

A healthy society moves 

towards freedom and responsibility for all. A 


(6) No society stands still. 


diseased society moves towards the tyranny of 


the few. 


ent war. 


And herein lies the cause of the pres- 


(7) No existing society is a perfect democracy. De- 

mocracy is the standard by which societies and 
their governments are judged and the idea and 
goal towards which they strive. 


(Continued on page 24) 


Pardon My Not Laughing 


(Continued from page 15) 


agony. It didn’t go over. I laid an egg. I can’t 
understand it. It worked with Jack Benny Sun- 
day night. Why didn’t it work with me?” I 
couldn’t stand it. I dashed out of the room. 
On Tuesday there was a notice from Wheefus 
informing us that he had neglected to warn us 
at the conference that he did not approve of 
that vulgar kind of laugh known as the belly 
laugh, and would we make every effort to dis- 
courage it. He suggested five-minute laughter 
drills at the start of each period, as a method 
of securing proper modulation. 
Wheefus walked 
teaching this 


On Wednesday, into my 


room. “What are 
Fein?” he asked. 


“A poem,” I said. “The Bridge of Sighs.” 


you period, 


“Small sighs or large sighs?” he said, and ex- 
ploded into a tremendous “Ha-ha-ha-ha!” He 
turned to face the class. They greeted him with 
stony silence. “Backward group,” he muttered 
stalked of the 

On Wednesday poor Mrs. Willoughby col- 
lapsed. She burst into a fit of weeping while 
preparing a lesson plan during a free period 
and had to be excused for the day. As she was 


and out room. 


assisted to the infirmary, she was heard to sob 


wildly: “Did you ever hear the one... ?” 


On Thursday I signed out in the company 
of Snediker. We met Wheefus on our way out 
of the office and he whacked Snediker on the 
back and exclaimed: “Congratulations, Sned- 
iker!” Snediker looked bewildered. “I was out- 
side your room the sixth period,” Wheefus said, 
“and I heard a perfectly superb burst of laugh- 
ter. Tell me, Snediker, how did you get it?” 

“The sixth today?” Snediker asked wanly. 

“I’m positive it was the sixth,” Wheefus said. 

Snediker thought for a moment. Then he said 
feebly, “Oh yes.” He hesitated. “Well, you see, 
Mr. Wheefus, the fact is—well, to tell you the 
truth, I—well, I tripped over the waste paper 
basket and sort of—well, I sort of fell on my 
face.” 

“Good !”* boomed Wheefus. “Good for you, 
my lad! Laughter’s the thing! Let laughter 


reign supreme !” 
7 * * 


... 1 don’t know. Maybe it’s my background. 
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Council Against Intolerance 
Offers Bill of Rights Materials 


The Council Against Intolerance in America, which 
is sponsoring a nation-wide observance of the 150th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Bill of Rights, has 
had two basic principles in mind in planning the pro- 
gram. First, to center attention on the Bill’s importance 
to present-day events and, second, to stress the fact 
that it implies duties on the part of today’s Americans 
as well as providing fundamental rights. 

A Bill of Rights Sesquicentennial Committee was 
formed as the first step in the anniversary program, 
President Roosevelt is the honorary chairman, Herbert 
Bayard Swope is the national chairman. Honorary 
vice-chairmen are: James M. Cox, John W. Davis, 
Herbert Hoover, Charles Hughes, Alfred M, 
Landon, Sam Rayburn, Henry A. Wallace, and Wendell 
Willkie. 

Emphasis for the placed on 
school material. A packet containing a copy of the 
Bill of Rights with the four 


freedoms—religion, speech, press, and assembly—illuse 


Evans 


observance is being 


(legibly printed and 
trated), a pamphlet giving suggestions for celebration, 
and a play, “All Out for the Bill of Rights,” is being 
sent to all secondary principals. 

Fifty-nine well known 
‘The Bill of Rights: 
to be of 


What It Means 


because of 


to a book called 
to Me.” 
the prominence of the 
interpretation of the Bill of Rights, it represents many 
sections of American life. Elinore M. Herrick discusses 
the rights of labor; Malcolm MacLean, the rights of 
Alfred FE. Smith and Eleanor Roosevelt, 
the rights of minorities ; Felix Frankfurter, 
judicial rights; and Vice-President Wallace, duties 
inherent in the Bill. Among the educators represented } 
in the book are: Mary R. Beard, William Heard Kil- 
patrick, Eduard C. Lindeman, Dr. MacLean, Kirtley’ 
F. Mather, Alonzo Myers, and Mary E. Woolley. 

All of the Bill of Rights material will be sent to 
schools without charge with the exception of the book, 
“The Bill of Rights: What It Means to Me,” for 
which there is a charge of $1.50. The Council's address 
is Lincoln Building, New York City. 


Certain historical value 


contributors as well as their 


the Negro, 
Justice 








brings students face-to-face 
with the World Today 


Use this complete film library 


with a wide choice of subjects 
for every class. Such films 
“The City,”’ “One Tenth of a 
Nation,”’ *“The Fight for Liberty” 
will build interest in your classes. 
These 16 mm films show the 
world in action. Here are the 
Nazi blitz, social problems, and 
other topics of today. Prompt 
service on phone and mail 
orders 


COLLEGE 
FILM CENTER 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 





FREE—NOW 
atalog of many 16mm U.S. 
and Canadian films... . just 
write today. 
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Fier} 


Americans have contributed son 1 


atic 


50th 
, has 


pres This Warner Brothers 


tance § technicolor 16 mm 
fact” film could hardly be 
icans shown at a_ better 
time. It traces the 
history of the Bill of 
was Rights from the time 
ram. Thomas Jefferson first 
_rbertl declaimed it to the 
Virginia assembly to 
, its inclusion into the 
Javis, . Constitution of the 
i M, eg United States. And 
-ndell this month’s celebra- 
tion of the 150th an- 
niversary of the U.S. 
d on Bill of Rights makes 
f the it no less appropriate 
for school showings. 
This is a story of men 
who contributed their 
ation, 7 lives and fortunes for 
being principles which many rear eS "hae, a 
Americans now take ¥ id A OR 4 te: a “whbtas 
fiery Tom Jeffer- for granted. It is, in a ; ——— ; ee 
ibuted fg makes his dra- a sense, the reaffirma- ; + 
leans matic plea for the tion of American Two New Defense Films 
4 ‘ < 


Bill of Rights. democratic ideals. 





orary 


four 
illus- 


The Sons of Liberty, a potent force for freedom, hold a secret meeting 
to plan action against injustice. One of their members is arrested by 
British troops who suspect him of treasonable activity. 


use of Issued by the Office of Emergency Management, “Power for De- 


: J fense” and “Army in Overalls” are 16 mm films available without 
many = aa Saas ‘ : " charge from OEM or local film distributors. 
cusses | 


hts of 


sevelt, 


their 


furter, 
duties 
sented 
d Kil- 
cirtley 
ey. 


ent to 
book, 


for 

iddress 

) In chains, patriots are led aboard a : 

man-of-war. his was one of numerous , (Above) Power loom weaves cloth, tells story of TVA in national 
to stamp out protest. (Below) General . defense. Aijircraft assembly in Tennessee Valley plant uses vast 
ington reads of the Sons of Liberty. He / =) power resources developed by United States government projects. 


om to lead the colonies to independence. - 
. (Below) CCC boys clear land for airports. Over 300,000 youths 


like those pictured at right make up “Army in Overalls.” 
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AFL Adopts Post War 


Reconstruction Resolution 


(Continued from page 21) 


(8) The well-being of every society springs from a 
brotherhood of nations As are the duties of 
man to man, so are the duties of societies to one 
another And this is the only basis for a dur- 
able peace. 

(9) To respect man’s dignity while recognizing his 
duty to society is to advance towards a democ- 
racy of citizens and of States To perfec t, main- 
tain, and defend such a democracy is the end 
of education 

(10) To embody these principles into a society of the 
future, men must be inspired by forces which 
spring from a deeper dimension of lif Phis 
has often been overlooked or forgotten in recent 
generations and this is the cause of the crisis of 
our civilization 

(11) To develop, men need action; to act, men need 
faith ; to keep faith, men need reason; to direct 
all three, men need a vision of excellence; and 
all this is empty unless it is pervaded by love; 
and love is action and outgoing 

(12) Reconstruction through education includes a 
myriad of small and seemingly unimportant acts 
tut these will not be rightl done, and will 
therefore fail, unless every doer. however modest 
his work may be, draws his strength from the 
whole. 


Action at War’s End 


1. The following tasks will be immediate and para- 


mount: 

(a) The immediate feeding and care of all children 
of all nations. 

(b) Both individual medical care to repair the rav- 

ages of war and public health measures to pre- 

vent the outbreak and spread of epidemic dis- 
eases, 

(c) The reconstruction of schools, housing, and pub- 

lic services 

Whatever is 


done that both those who help and those who are 


done toward these ends must be so 


helped go through and grow through a 
educational experience. 
9 


fundamental 
In every local community, even in the defeated 


nations, there will be a 


nucleus of suitable people 
ready to undertake local leadership in aggressive and 
co-operative planning and in action for reconstruction 
It is essential that all who go in to help shall co-oper- 
ate fully with these local people of good will and ex- 
perience and recruit locally as many workers as pos- 
sible, particularly from the ranks of vouth. 

3. Plan, organize, and finance the employment of 
all available human resources, especially of the 16-25 
age group, on all the manifold tasks of reconstruction 


The Chinese co-operatives, the British Youth Councils 


24 


Youth 


furnish 


Movement 
useful 


| Develop a comprehe 


and 


others all 


youth, and adult 


children, 


of the different cultural a 
use of the experience and 
cators 


th e 


patterns 


NYA, CC( 
for 


nsive plan of education for 


and 


WPA, 
thrs effort 
conditions 


fullest 


adapted to the 
making the 


the 


reas and 


wisdom of great edu- 


Application to Educational Institutions 


Speaking of education i! 
as educators know that 
school 


blue-p1 


educatior 


needed in many 
tempted to offe 
else where. but 


sion of personalities, no 


prescriptions 


Nevertheless, some p 
are iT no wa new of! 
and have been educators 
true education What 


more courageous applica ( 


the wal 


{a Breal down 

communit » 

sources oft 

It l to the schoo 

h for 
co-operation 


for 


root the idea tl 


sear4re 
thet 
look advice 
can be a guide ir 
are the main aim ol 
dat S( hools should 
cial advancement ¢ 
privileges 


c) Make 


of equality 


schools iT 


the 


becomes 


nts Blue-prints 


greatel KT 


the more specific sense, we 
ntial 


ms But we 


improvements are 


are not 


may work 
itive and is the expres- 


yrroduct of formulas and 


ple $s can be stated T hev 


Ir il countries there are 
Ve provided mode ls of 
ded 1 the general and 
von of these principles 
that stand between school 
ools should he one of the 
power for the community 
that oune and old should 
oO edge and more Vinpa- 
couragement n their 
00} knowledge I itself 
that credits and degrees 
education, and that secon- 
a short-cut to selfish so- 
to the preservation of class 
stitutions where the ideal 
ality Combine learn- 


ing and doing to the itmost Develop everyv- 
where “hand and brat Send out from the 
schools new generations of voung citizens eager 
to co-operate and to s rve, eager to apply the 
art of serious learnt in their daily life and 
work, and devoted to the master art of self- 
instruction and self-perfection 

(d) Encourage and support everywhere and in every 
form the willingness of youth to serve. Make 
it easy for youth to practice the art of co-oper- 


ation, self-responsibilit 


through the youth 

in school and conti 
low Enroll youth a 
work; thev will be 


to build with us, and 


t 


self-reliance and service 
novement Encourage this 
ue it in the vears that fol- 


partners in reconstruction 


ne more able and willing 


after us a new world 


To support and strengthen these youth move- 


ments in all 
movement 


is essential Its form 


countries, an 
devote d to 


ation should be 


youth 


reconstruction 


active world 


ervice and 


encouraged 


in every possible wa 
(« Recognize the fact that vouth evervwhere faces 
a grave crisis Educators and education should 
share responsibilit in the care of youth up to 

the age of maturity 
Unemployment among youth must be elim 
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il and 


school 
of the 
punity 
should 


ympa- 


their 
itself 
legrees 
scecon- 
ish 


SO- 


f class 


ideal 
learn- 
every: 
ym the 
; eager 
yly the 
fe and 


f self- 


) every 
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iat fol- 
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willing 
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) move- 
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trruction 
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should 
n up to 
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(f) 


(g) 


nated by a common effort of all, not by govern- 


ment action alone. In this vouth must be in- 


spired to the largest possible measure of self-help. 


Protect teachers everywhere in their efforts to do 


better work. Encourage the best amongst youth 
to enter the profession. In times of crisis in- 
crease and not decrease educational funds, cs- 
pecially in poorer areas. In all reconstruction 
schemes give priority to youth serving institu- 


tions 
Work for 


are towns in 


the of faith Not 


millions of souls are devas- 


regeneration only 
ruins ; 


Millions of 


cepte d false religions 


Europe have 


When the fals 


tated youth in ac- 


gods fall, 


let not the altars be empty Democracy must 
restore faith, not by words alone, but bv deeds. 
Educational reconstruction furnishes the vision 


and provides the opportunity. 


Steps Toward Realization 


lo 


a strong action group is called for 


pande 


action 


Educational 


of this 


(1 


dividuals in 


promote the plans for educational reconstruction, 
which can be ex- 


1 " 
aSK at 


The 
United States Committe 


Some of 


d as the t velops nucleus for this 


group exists in the on 


Reconstruction the functions 


action group will be as follows 


Ilo mobilize organizations, institutions, and in- 


the United States and elsewhere in 







for 
education, and furnish them with necessities 
To United 


authorities and urge them to include educational 


preparation post-war reconstruction through 


approach the States governmental 


reconstruction in their post-war plans and bud- 


gets; and to do the same with 


tives of other 


any representa- 
governments in this country 

To secure the widest possible discussion of the 
problems of post-war reconstruction 


To arrange for the establishment of centers for 


the education of workers in such a program 
To the of the 


ation in relation to education both in educational 


promote study international situ- 
institutions and in the programs of many of the 
mentioned in (1) above 


the 


organizations 
To 


mission of 


take steps toward formation of a 


com- 
men and women in democratic coun- 


tries who enjoy the confidence of educators and 


people of similar interests This commission 
shall offer its co-operation to the allied govern- 
ments and all other agencies entrusted with the 
task of re-establishment of peace. It must see 
that educational reconstruction becomes an in- 
tegral part of post-war international policy. The 
commission will also act as a liaison agency be- 


tween governmental authorities, educational in- 


stitutions, and the public, with a view to secur- 
the 


ing fullest possible measure of co-ordination 


of effoit and support of this program. 


Teachers Union in Action 


(Continued 


44| 


tee ha 


course 


is planned for new union members, 
r for 


, and a 


anothe 


agents 


In direct contrast to the program 


of a “Return to the 3 R’s” upon force in Ohio since September, 1941. The law aims “to insure 
which one of the candidates for to the people of the state of Ohio the continuous employment of 
election to the Boston Schoo! Com- competent teachers who have proven their ability by satisfactory 
mittee is running, is the “Defense service over a probationary period (three years) and to protect such 
for Democracy” program of Local teachers from dismissal by the whims of boards of education without 
441. Printed as a four page bulle- just causes.” “Just causes” are listed as gross inefficiency or immor- 
tin, this program was sent to all ality, wilful and persistent violations of reasonable regulations of the 
Members of the local and will be board of education, etc. Passage of this bill was effected largely 
SE the: wiiinn wien wilde ‘te through the efforts of the Ohio Federation of Teachers, which 
ile. te co-operated with the Ohio Educational Association, the sponsor of 

; the original bill. 

The Union is concentrating its Indications are that the legality of the bill will be tested 
efforts on a membership drive, hop- 
: in the Ohio courts as some of the school boards have refused to 
ing to double its numbers within a comply with its regulations. The Urbana Board in a statement made 
month's time. A Parents Federation 


has been organized to work for the 


genera 


of educational 
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) children. It is 


the 


from page <z 


ested in 


BOSTON, MASS The 


; nursery 
Workers Education Commit- 


grounds, night schools 


s prepared a helpful series of 


s for trade uniens. One series 


reductior 


partt ularly 
of class size, 
schools, extension of 


and 


inter- centers, free milk and hot lunches, 


vocational education, building equip- 


play- ment, free higher education, and 


evening adequate financial support. 





organizers and business 


third for women. 


on October 2? 


| improvement and expansion 


for 





facilities Boston 


Ohio Tenure Challenged by Board 


4] | NEWARK, O. 


comprehensive 


said: 


Our only recourse is to refuse to accede to the law to permit its 
rightness and fairness to be tested by court action. 


In the Newark Teacher for November is a 


account of the Continuing Contract Law, in 


We feel the teachers group has gone too far. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Harrv I. Christie, newly named 
member of the Board of Education, 
and secretary of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council, was honored recent- 
ly at a luncheon given him by 
members of the San Francisco AFT. 
7 a * 
SAGINAW, MICH.—At an 
meeting the Union 
Eby, 


Chicago 


open 
heard Kermit 


retary of the 


executive 
Teachers 


Union, on the problems of taxation 


sece- 


and its relations to teacher income. 


“Say “a 
332 BUTTE, MONT.—The fol- 


lowing statement from Local 
332 appeared in the Montana Labor 
Review of Butte, Montana: 

Dr. E. O. Melby, dean of the 
school of education at Northwestern 
University and known to thousands 
of AFT 


ministrator and friend of organized 


members as a liberal ad- 
labor, was recently appointed presi- 
dent of the University of Montana. 
Officials of the Montana State Fed- 
eration of Labor, after consulting 
with the national office of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, gave 
their full support to the appointment 
of Dean Melby to this important po- 


sition. Organized labor in the state 


of Montana is taking a very active 
part in the éducational affairs of 
the state and officers of the state 
federation highly praised a 
few months ago for their part in 
for the 


were 


securing financial support 
university. 

Two of the most important reso- 
lutions passed at the Montana State 
Convention 


Federation of Labor 


pertained to education. One en- 
dorsed the legislative act providing 
for a 
$350,000 to be used to extend the 
physical facilities of Northern Mon- 
and the 
other supported a legislative meas- 
ure for a referendum providing for 
of $690,000 for the 


construction, equipment and altera- 


referendum in the amount of 


tana College at Havre; 


a bond issue 
tion of necessary buildings at Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman. 

A series of radio talks on Latin 
America is being given over station 
KGIR by Michael Mansfield of the 
university faculty 

American Educational Week, No- 
vember 9 to 15, was appropriately 
celebrated by the which 


arranged a program of speaking, dis- 


Union, 


stores and _ schools, 


The 
special proclamation concerning the 


plavs in the 


movies, etc mayor issued a 





Atlanta Celebrates 36th Anniversary 


ATLANTA, GA.—The thirty-sixth anniversary dinner of the Atlanta 
Public School Teachers Association was attended by members and 
representatives of the business and professional organizations of the city. 


Several public officials also were 


present. 


The after-dinner speeches 


were based on the possibility of making America a better place in which 


to live and stressed the 


value of co-operation between business and 


education. Superintendent Willis A. Sutton and Preston Arkwright, presi- 
dent of the Georgia Power Plant spoke. 
A partial report of monies collected, made by Chairman Ira Jarrell 


of the 


Community Fund Committee for the 


Atlanta Federation of 


Trades, showed that contributions of union teachers far exceeded those 
of other labor groups. As an organization the Teachers Union has already 
donated $200 and its members have individually given an additional 


$4,686.93. 
Trades. 


A total of $11,952.69 has been given by the Federation of 


At a recent meeeting of the Atlanta Federation of Trades a resolution 
was adopted censoring Governor Talmadge’s interference in the University 


System of Georgia. 


Another resolution opposed the elimination of the 


one-mill tax for city improvements, some of which would be construction 
of two junior high schools and emergency additions to other school 


buildings. 


The Atlanta AFT entertained «he National Council of Teachers of 
English at a tea at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel on November 20. Officers 
of the National Council and of Local 89 were in the receiving line. 
The tea was part of the social program of the convention of the 


26 


National Council of Teachers of English held in Atlanta, November 20-22. 
























































observance and speeches were made 
by the superintendent and the prin- 
cipal of the local schools. 





BUILD THE CO-OPS 

The importance of the con- 
sumer and his problems was 
emphasized by Mark Starr, vice- 
president of the AFT, in a 
speech before the Regional In- 
stitute on Organized Labor and 
Consumer Co-operation held at 
New Haven, Connecticut, the 
latter part of October. 











BOULDER, COLO.—A de- 


tailed analysis of the earn- 
ings and expenditures of the em- 
plovees of the University of Colo 
rado is made in the October issue 
of the Colorado Teacher, which re- 
ports that a of faculty 


members face reduced standards of 


majority 


living, with the possibility of saving 
denied to 


come 


lower ine 
groups, dis- 


crepancy between the rising cost of 


persons in the 


because of: the 


living and their fixed salaries 


* * 7 


_ 


bf JOLIET, ILL. — Member- 
ship in the Will County 
Teachers Union ts being urged as 


the first step in eradicating the in- 


equalities of salary schedules now 


suffered by 
of Joliet who, no matter what their 


the elementary teachers 


training and experience, are not 
paid as much as are high school 
teachers. The Union deplores the 
fact that in spite of the fact that 
1919 the Education 


Association has been urging salary 


since National 
training and 
community . still 
stratified 


based on 
experience their 
teachers 


schedules 
divides into 
classes. 

* * * 
DENVER, COLO. — The 
Denver Adult Education 
Teachers Union is embarking on an 
organizational campaign with 4 
program which includes all teachers 
of elementary, and senior 
high schools, and all teachers in col- 


. . 


ww 


junior 


leges or universities. 


It is understood that if at any 
time in the future any of these 
groyps grow sufficiently large to 


seek a charter of their own, this 
Union will help to secure such 4a 


charter. t 
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Side Lights From Seattle 


Ira S. 


THE AFL 


opened Monday 


CONVENTION 
morning, Octo- 


ber 6, with greetings from many 


organizations of Seattle and 
Washington. Labor, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Mavor, the 
State Federation of Labor, and 
the Governor of Washington were 
all glad to see us and were cer- 
tain that we would enjoy our 
stay in the Northwest. We did! 

President William Green was 


impressive in 


He 


his opening address 


covered the important de- 


velopments of the past year and 
reaffirmed the policy that the 
American Federation of Labor 


was solidly behind the foreign 


policy of the government of the 
United States. As the convention 


of Presi- 


as increasingly 


continued, the ability 


dent Green w evi- 


dent: the force and understand- 


ing of his extemporaneous re- 


marks never missed the point; 


his apparent unlimited informa- 


labor 


ama7zt d 


tion on facts and proced- 


He is 


standing personality of the Amer- 


ures one the out- 


ican labor movement 
Wednesday was a day for rec- 
reation. Buses took us from our 


hotel to the dock on Lake Wash- 
10 miles long) where we 


We 
bridge 


ington 


boarded a boat for a cruise. 


saw the large pontoon 
across the lake, a marvel of en- 


Che 


one-and-one-half 


gineering bridge is of con- 


crete, miles in 
length, and is so built in its sub- 


structure that it actually floats. 


Two sections are arranged so 
that one telescopes into the other 
to make a passage for large boats 
Small 


may pass under the open bridge 


and rafts of logs boats 


sections at either end of the pon- 
toon bridge 

We traveled north for several 
miles, seeing many beautiful 
homes and gardens reaching to 


Turley 


the water's edge. At one point 
a large housing project was under 
construction. Far to the north 
we saw the naval air base but 


were not permitted to approach 


it. 

Turning west we passed the 
grounds of the University of 
Washington and went through 


Lake Union into the government 
canal leading into Puget Sound 
Many 


located here. To get to salt wate! 


wood working plants are 


we passed through locks the 
largest in the country The 
waters of Lake Union are 14 
feet above the sea level, so we 
dropped that number of feet. In 
Puget Sound we saw the water 


front of Seattle and then reversed 


our course to Lake Washington. 


THE 


gates 


FRATERNAL DELE- 


from Great Britain and 
Canada were introduced and pre- 
specially 


Thursday 


The delegates from Great Britain 


sented with engraved 


badges on morning 


were George W. Thomson and 
Edward Hough; from Canada, 
H. C. Simpson. Their official 


greetings were heard on Monday. 
Mr. 


the engineers’, ship builders’, and 


Thomason, an officer of 


draftsmen’s organization, gave us 
a vivid picture of Great Britain 
during this war. He told us that 
movement in Great 


the labor 


Britain was stronger than ever 
Although it has vielded on some 
all 


restoration 


points, in cases it has been 


promised after the 


emergency. 


Mr. Hough is a vice-president 
of the Yorkshire Miners’ Fed- 
eration. He discussed the labor 


situation in Great Britain and its 
relation to the United States, and 
said he hoped that labor would 
have its place at the Peace Con- 
ference table. 


Mr. Simpson is president of the 


BEEBE BBE SBSRBERBERBERB RE RBRBRBERERERBERBERBRBERBRERERE BERBER RE RE RE RB EB 


Calgary Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Calgarv, Alberta He 
told of Canada’s war effort and 
asked for closer co-operation be- 
tween the labor movements of 
the two countries. (Illustrative 
of this co-operation is the fact 
that the next American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention is to 
be at Toronto.) 

Most of the business of the 
convention was transacted 
through resolutions. Resolutions 
were to have been in the hands 


of the Executive Council by Sep- 
the 
rhis 


observe d, but 


tember 6, thirty days before 


of the 


rule was generally 


opening convention 


some resolutions were late and 
were presented to the convention 
by unanimous consent. The origi- 


had 


Executive 


nal resolutions been consid- 


ered by the Council 
to the 


the 


and referred proper com- 
beginning of 
the had 
printed and distributed 
of the 
the opening day, together with 
of the 


had been assigned. 


mittee before 
been 


the 


on 


convention, They 
to 
members convention 


the name committee to 


which they 


THE RESOLUTIONS COM- 
mittee is one of the most impor- 
of To it 
referred all resolutions concerning 
jurisdictional disputes and mat- 


tant committees. are 


ters of policy. Matthew Woll was 
chairman of that committee and 
John Both 
are vice-presidents of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and one 
the and 
actions on resolutions why these 


Frey was secretary. 


can see from reports 
two important men headed that 
committee, the decisions of which 
are frequently very difficult to 
make and of far reaching conse- 


quences to the Federation. 


From the teachers’ point of 
view, the American Federation of 
Labor is a “shelter in the time 
of storm.” With 5,000,000 mem- 
bers and a powerful lobby work- 
ing in Washington, the AFL gives 
to the AFT an opportunity for 
more effective action than is pos- 
to other teacher 


sible groups. 


Nn 
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PROPOSALS MADE IN CON- 

gress and elsewhere for “freezing” 
of wages during the defense emer- 
gency were assailed by General Phil- 
ip B. Fleming, Fair Labor Standards 
Act Administrator, as unjust and 
unworkable. 

“To freeze wages is to freeze all 
the wage injustices and inequalities 
now existing,’ Fleming declared. 
“But you can’t freeze the discontent 
and resentment of the man in one 
factory who is being paid far less 
than a man in some other factory 
doing exactly the same kind of 
work.” 

Fleming suggested that boards of 
employers, labor, and the public be 
set up to seek uniform, high wage 
levels, industry by industry. 

He denounced propaganda for 
lengthening of the work week as a 
“blind” for elimination of the re- 
quirement in the law for payment of 
time and one-half rates for over- 
time. In many defense industries, he 
said, hours run as high as fifty-two 


to fifty-three a week. 


‘Closed Shop” Covers 35% 
in Ten Leading Industries 


The closed or union-shop is enjoyed by 35 per cent of the workers in ten 
of the largest American industries, Director Evans Clark of the ‘I'wentieth 
Century Fund said in reporting on some phases of a collective bargaining 
survey conducted during the past two years. 

Employment figures were as of 1939, while union membership figures 
were as of 1940 and 1941. Labor observers pointed out that the extent 
of the union shop would appear even greater if an up-to-date census 
could be made, since there have been notable advances in 1941. 

The ten industries employ almost 6,000,000 workers, of whom 4,000,000 


are union members covered by closed-shop, union-shop or exclusive 


bargaining contracts about as follows: 


Industry Total Union 
Closed-shop dominant: Employes Members 
| ae en 245,000 140,000 
8 en - 368,000 329,000 
GRE BRE TIDE ccceccecccerccceese’ 220,000 80,000 
i 2,000,000 1,000,000 
Union-shop dominant : 
Cond sain ..22..ncccc--cccccceoee 540,000 537,500 
Exclusive bargaining : 
Automobile _ ................... ses 500,000 450,000 
a 120,000 64,000 
Electrical 400,000 218,000 
Iron and Steel ....... 500,000 100,000 
Railroad ........ 1,000,000 900,000 


5,893,000 4,118,500 


“An analysis of the attitude of government shows that federal statutes 
both uphold and outlaw the closed-shop,” it was said. ““The National Labor 
Relations Act (the Wagner Act) specifically allows agreements with closed 
or union-shop clauses. The Railway Labor Act disallows the closed-shop 
by forbidding the carriers to compel their employes to join unions. 


“One state, Minnesota, forbids the closed-shop. State courts have both 
upheld and outlawed strikes for the closed-shop. Strikes for this purpose 
have been upheld by court decisions in California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland. Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, New 
York, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. They have been declared 
illegal in courts of Delaware, Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Vermont. 
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TIME LOST TO DEFENSE BY A. F. OF L. STRIKES AND BY ACCIDENTS 
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2 Hours per Man-Year Lost by AF of L Strikes 
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26 Hours per Man-Year Lost by Accidents 
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THE OUTSTANDING FEATURE 

of a report by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board showing the 
incomes of American families and 
how the money is spent, is the shock- 
ing revelation that just about half 
of the 30,000,000, families in 1936 
did not receive sufficient income to 
make ends meet, but had to be sup- 
ported in greater or less degree by 


public and private charities. 


Equally important is the dis- 
closure that 70.9 per cent of the 
nation’s children under 16 years 
are in these underprivileged 
families, 


Not- only were these children de- 
nied adequate dicts, but they lacked 
medical care, education, recreation, 
clothing, and other essentials to de- 


cent existence. 


More than two-thirds of all chil- 
dren under sixteen in cities were 
members of families which were de- 
pendent on some form of outside 


. ° 
assistance. 


On the other hand, only 7.8 per 
cent of city children were members 
of families with incomes of $3,000 
or over and only 2.6 per cent were 
members of families with incomes 
above $5,000 


The “‘ill-fed, 


housed”’ portion of the population— 


ill-clad and ill- 


the phrase used by President Roose- 
velt—constitutes a potential market 
for goods greater than the most opti- 
mistic business man has ever dared 


hope for. 


If all families with incomes of 
less than $1,500 a year—re- 
garded by the committee as the 
rock-bottom minimum ot decent 
subsistence—were brought up to 
that figure, it would be neces- 
sary for our factories to greatly 
increase their facilities to meet 
the demand for goods. 


For example, in 1936 the nation 
spent for clothing of all kinds about 
$4,137,000,000. If all families with 
annual earnings insufficient to main- 
tain themselves were able to buy the 
same amount of clothing as families 
earning $1,500 a year—and that was 
a modest $155 to clothe five persons 
—the additional clothing would rep- 
resent a value of $1,642,602,747 or 
an increase of about 40 per cent. 
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Press Association Distorts 
Figures on “Defense Strikes” 


One of the most glaring examples of newspaper distortion 


to injure organized labor was put out over the wires of 
the United Press recently, 

The UP, one of the country’s two most powerful news 
agencies, is controlled by the Scripps-Howard interests, 
headed by Roy Howard, notorious for his anti-labor policies. 

Scripps-Howard misrepresentations hit a new low when 
the United Press carried a story ascribed to the Department 
of Labor, in which it was asserted that in the fifteen months 
since the start of the defense program there have been 
“24,284,981 man-days of defense effort” lost because of 
strikes. Then, to make matters worse, the story adroitly 
quoted government officials as saying this loss would have 
been enough to build 10,000 planes. 

Department of Labor officials were shocked when they 
saw the story and promptly demanded a correction. ‘The 
figure of man-day losses for the fifteen months covered 
all strikes, not those on defense alone, they pointed out. 
Many such walkouts in department stores, hotels, baker- 
ies, candy plants, and hundreds of other establishments 
had not even a remote connection with defense. 
Obviously, hotel bellhops or store clerks could not be 

constructing planes, and the inference in the story that 
disputes involving such workers affected aircraft production 
was branded a barefaced deception. 

Newspapers throughout the country gave a big “play” 
to the story, and some, like the Herald-Tribune of New York, 
declared in a headline: “Labor Department Reports 15- 
Month Loss Sufficient to Build 10,000 Planes.” The De- 
partment said nothing of the kind. 

To the Department’s protest, the United Press replied 
that it was “a mistake,” but any newspaperman reading the 
story could see that it was not an error, but a deliberate 
yarn cooked up to discredit labor and inflame public opinion. 

Viciousness of the story became all the more apparent 
when, a few hours after it appeared, the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, top defense agency, released a 
roundup showing that since the start of the preparedness 
program losses in significant defense strikes were only 
2,349,600 man-days, or less than a tenth of the United 
Press figure. 

Man-days worked during that period on defense were 
well over a billion, government agencies estimated, and 
thus the loss cited by the OPM was much less than one- 
third of 1 per cent. In other words, only one day was 
lost due to strikes for every 300 days worked. 

AFL News Service 











President G. S. Counts’ 


Page 
A Challenge to AFT Members 


IN MY ADDRESS BE- 
fore the Detroit Conven- 





tion I outlined five great 
tasks facing the American 
Federation of 
Then I added that the 


performance of these tasks 


Teachers. 


requires “a strong Amer- 
ican Federation of Teach- 
crs a Federation enroll- 


ing at least 10 per cent 


of the teachers of the 
country, a Federation en- 
10 the cenfidence and respect of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the entire labor 


movement, a Federation known to the Amer- 
ican community for its integrity, courage, and 
vision.” 

It can be said without qualification now that 
the second and third of the above three condi- 
tions have been met. At the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in Seattle on 
Monday. 


mous sta 


October 13. the delegates by unani- 
ding vote expressed approval of the 
acuon teken during the past year by our Fed- 
eration. We have also received universal ex- 
pressions of approval by the liberal press of the 
nation. 

The task of increasing the membership of the 
Federation remains. I have suggested that we 
strive to enroll “at least 10 per cent of the 
teachers of the country.” This figure is of 
course more or less arbitrary. We. moreover, 
are interested in quality rather than quantity. 
We do not want to be swamped by great num- 
bers of teachers who do not have our philosophy. 
Yet it seems to me that at least 10 per cent of 
the teachers in our schools are suffix iently liberal 
and labor-minded to make good union mem- 
hers. 

We should remember that there is strength 
in numbers. As a national organization our re- 


sources are altogether too limited. There are 
many things which we ought to do but which 
we cannot do simply because we do not have the 


funds. 


We cannot even provide adequate pro- 


30 





tection of our members against arbitrary dis- 
missal. With 10 per cent of the teachers of the 
country we would have a membership of 100,- 
000. With such a membership, if at the same 
time we could hold the support of organized 
labor and the confidence of the American com- 
munity, we would be able to assume a wholly 
unprecedented position of leadership in shaping 
United 


the course of public education in the 


States. Also we would become a powerful in- 
fluence in the labor movement. The meaning 
of all of this for the guarding and furthering 
of American democracy evident. 

During the current year we should launch a 
vigorous Organizational campaign with the ex- 
pectation of carrying it forward during the next 
five years. There is every reason, morcover, for 
believing that our efforts will not be wasted. 
We have 
throughout the country and we have the un- 


Also the 


education and the 


received much favorable publicity 
qualified support of our parent body. 


crisis confronting public 
teachers calls for the kind of organization which 
we can offer. We should capitalize fully on this 
situation. 

Reports coming into the national office 
give cause for optimism. The new locals in 
New York and Philadelphia are getting off 
to a good start. The Camden local has 
doubled its membership and hopes to double 
it again during the year. The Detroit local 
has taken in 200 new members and reports 
marked increase in interest in the surround- 
ing region. The Minneapolis locals have ex- 
perienced rapid growth, the men’s local now 
enrolling 75 per cent of the men teachers 
of the city. The Portland local has doubled 
its membership. And the region around Chi- 
cago is continuing its splendid record of or- 
ganizing the unorganized, 

I suggest that the various locals, states, and 
areas enter into a friendly competition during 
the remainder of this year. Then at the con- 
vention next August some kind of appropriate 
recognition could be extended to the most suc- 
cessful. Also an opportunity could be provided 
to exchange experiences and to outline more 
systematically the program of organization for 
the following year 

Let us all unite in building that great Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers of which we have 
It can be done 


Georce $8. Counts 


always dreamed. 
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Secretary-Treasurer 


I. R. Kuenzli’s Page 





Pensions and Social Securit 
y 
RECENT STATE- 
ments by President Roose- 
yelt and other government 
officials regarding the CX- 
tension of social security 
to workers not covered at 
the present time have 
created a nation-wide 
wave of unfounded ru- 
mors concerning the 
effect of such extension 
upon existing teacher re- 


tirement svstems In many 


instanc es. heated 


debates have taken place and resolutions have 
been adopted without authoritative and intelli- 
gent investigation of the true facts involved. 
In one of the states, the state teachers’ associa- 
tion adopted a resolution opposing any exten- 


social security 


sion of the system. [t seems 
unbelievable that any group of teachers in a 
democracy would oppose’ extending social 
security to the millions of workers not covered 
at the present time for the sole purpose ol pro- 
small teachers now 


tectine the minority of 


enjoying adequate retirement provisions. At 
a national convention of school men recently, 
delegates were advised emphatically by a state 
school official to go back home and contact 
their congressmen immediately in an effort to 
save their retirement funds. In one state the 
rumor is being circulated that the federal gov- 
ernment will take over the vast sums in the 
teachers’ retirement system for national! defense 
purposes. 

In a communication of November 17, 1941, 
to the secretary-treasurer of the AFT, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made clear his own position in 
the matter, which incidentally is the same as 
that of the American Federation of Teachers 
and the American Federation of Labor. The 


full text of the letter is as follows: 
“My dear Mr. Kuenzli: 

“Mr. Early has called to my attention your 
letter of November seventh addressed to him 
Stating that many teachers and other public 
employees are concerned about the effect upon 
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existing retirement systems of an extension of 
social security coverage. 

“I, of course, consider it essential that the 
interest of public employees now under sound 
pension systems be protected in case the social 
security program is extended to cover public 
employees. Furthermore, I believe it is pos- 
sible to work out a plan for extending cover- 
age of the Social Security Act which. will 
accomplish this result. 

“Assuring you that I appreciate having 
this matter called to my attention, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


Since organized 


(Signed ) 
labor favors extension of 
social security to all workers, the deep concern 
of teachers over their pension systems has been 
used as a basis for a scurrilous attack on the 
AFT. Certain officials of teachers’ organizations 
who have no influence whatever in Washington 
have rushed to the Capitol to “save” the teach- 
ers from this alleged danger to their retirement 
systems. At an open meeting of one of the 
AFT locals recently, a non-union teacher asked 
whether teachers would lose their pension rights 
AFT 


got control of the state educational organiza- 


and be placed under social security if 
tions. This is graphic evidence of the whisper- 
ing campaign against the AFT. 

At the 1940 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor this whole matter was 
discussed thoroughly and democratically in a 
special meeting of parties concerned. Since 
that time the AFL has taken an emphatic stand 
in favor of extending social security to all 
workers not covered at present, but with full 
protection of workers now satisfactorily covered 
by pension systems which are actuarially sound. 
The AFL is committed to a program of active 
opposition to any legislation which will affect 
adversely any existing retirement system. 

Irvin R. KvENzZLI. 





“American Teacher” Deadline 

All news from locals must be in by December 
12. Please see that two copies of all Union 
publications are mailed to George T. Guernsey, 
506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. We are 
interested in action photographs of AFT locals. 

In order that the American TEACHER may 
serve as a medium for the discussion of the 
educational problems of today, the contributors 
are not necessarily expressing the peclicies of 
the American Federation of Teachers. 
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WORKERS EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Fifth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society 
Edited by THEODORE BRAMELD, Ph.D 


Associate Professor of Educational Philosophy, 


In twelve chapters, outstanding authorities on the development of 
in this country offer a definitive, contemporary 
picture of the theory, problems and achievements of this new type of 
democratic education now rapidly taking shape, a type of education 
which exemplifies much of the educational philosophy of John Dewey, 
in whose honor this series of books is published. $2.50 


workers’ education 


Order this book at your bookstore or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
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The Contributors 
FLOYD W. REEVES, a member of the AFT, 


has contributed to the magazine before. He 
is the director of the American Youth Com- 
mission and a member of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago. 

GORDON SCHENDEL is public relations 
counsel for the two Minneapolis Unions, 
Locals 238 and 59. 

ADDIE L. WEBER is president of the New 
Jersey Federation of Teachers. 

BERNARD FORER is corresponding secretary 
of Local 437, Mercer County, N. J. 

JOSEPH A. McDONOUGH is president of the 
Central Labor Union of Philadelphia. 

C. L. HARPER is president of Local 516 of 
Duval County, Florida, and lives in Jack- 
sonville. 

NATE FEIN is a member of Local 2, New York 
City. 

MALCOLM S. MacLEAN is president of 
Hampton Institute, Virginia. ‘ 
HENRY A. WALLACE is vice-president of the 

United States. 

IRA S. TURLEY is president of the Chicago 
Teachers Union, Local 1. 

GEORGE S. COUNTS is president of the AFT. 

IRVIN R, KUENZLI is secretary-treasurer of 
the AFT. 


Extra copies of the “American Teacher” to be 
used by AFT Locals may be obtained by writing 
to George T. Guernsey, Editor, 506 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Il. November copies with the 
AFL resolutions are available. 
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